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SOME LATE 
EGYPTIAN CERAMICS 


IN THE 


WALTERS ART GALLERY 


A ee exhibition of Pottery in the Ancient World which was 
organized by the Walters Art Gallery served as an excellent opportunity to fol- 
low the development of pottery from pre-dynastic Egypt down past the fall of the 
Roman Empire. The choice examples included have been temporarily withdrawn 
from the regular exhibitions of the Collection of the late Henry Walters. In addi- 
tion to pottery, in the strict sense of the word, the exhibition includes faience, 
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glassware, and vessels of stone — both the translucent alabaster and various dark 
stones — for vessels in these materials were used in the home together with pottery, 
and were influential in its development. 

The special exhibit will serve to bring out the interest of parts of the collec- 
tion which are apt to be overlooked in the course of a hasty visit to the Walters 
Art Gallery. The present article is not intended as a preview of a temporary exhibit, 
but as a guide to a small but valuable sec- 
tion of the gallery’s permanent collection. 

This section consists of the faience 
ware made at various centers, but par- 
ticularly in Egypt, after Alexander the 
Great had conquered the civilized world. 
His political empire speedily collapsed, 
but the cultural unity which his con- 
quests had fostered endured through the 
Roman Empire. Ideas as well as finished 
products traveled freely. 

Faience made at this time borrowed 
its technique from Egypt, its motifs from 
Egypt, Greece, Italy and the Near and 
Middle East; the completed products of 
each workshop were, in their turn, 
shipped to all these lands. The Walters 
Collection is particularly rich in wares of 
this class and a few pieces have been 
chosen for illustration here. 

The material called faience was in- 
vented by the Egyptians very early in 
their history. It developed from a still 
more primitive ware — glazed stone. Fa- 
ience vases were made of stone ground 
into sand, mixed with a glue-like binder, 
and molded. The surface was coated — 
probably by dipping — with bluish-green 
glass. The glassy surface of faience ren- 
dered it superior to pottery which was 
distinctly porous. Not until the discovery, 
near the beginning of the Roman imperial 
ic. 1. — Egyptian lamp-stand pale green faience. —Walters epoch, that lustrous lead glaze could be 


Art Gallery, Baltimore. 
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applied to pottery, did faience begin to lose its popularity. 

A simple and beautiful utilitarian object made of faience (Fig. 1) will always 
attract special attention. It is a stand, 21 inches tall, in the form of the plant column 
which was a standard Egyptian architectural element. The stand supported an 
offering dish or, more probably, lamp. The stem is one piece, the capital another. 
The beautiful, simple form is well suited to rendering in the even, gray-green 
faience. 

A jug fragment (Fig. 2) shows a 
common form of decoration for faience, 
relief.” The woman’s figure, now incom- 
plete, is a queen, holding a horn of plenty, 
and originally, we may suppose, a saucer. 
She probably stood beside an altar. The 
color is sky-blue, once evenly distributed 
over the whole, but now worn in places. 
It is difficult to decide what queen is in- 
tended, since the portrait is rather gener- 
alized. Ptolemy, the second of that name 
(reigned 284-247 B.C.) started having his 
queen, always holding the horn of plenty, 
shown on faience jugs, and the practice 
was continued by later Ptolemies. 

Two other pieces, reproduced in 
Figs. 3 and 4, belong to a rare class of 
faience vessels which may have been made 
at Naukratis, a Greek colony in Egypt. 
More examples have been found at Nau- 
kratis than at any other one place, but the 
origin is nevertheless uncertain. Instead 
of true relief, in which the figures stand 
ERP the désiens arc done 7 shih hr re sD racment of jus of pale 
in sunk relief; that is, around figures and eee ee et, amore. 
patterns, the background is cut away, so that the desired elements project beyond 
the local background. Certain other elements, like the garland in the lower part of 
one of the pieces (Fig. 3), are cut into the surface of the vase. The ware is then 
dipped in glaze, colored blue-green. The depressed areas catch a thick layer of the 
glaze and, since they are roughened by recent sculpting, they absorb some of it. 
Therefore, the finished vase has figures and patterns in light blue, against back- 


1. Walters Art Gallery, no. 48.458. Formerly MacGregor Collection; Sale Catalogue, 1922, no. 314. 
2. Walters Art Gallery, no. 48.309. Height of fragment, 534 inches. Source uncertain. 
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ground areas of darker blue. 

The effect of two colors might be 
heightened by a wash of color, applied 
to the depressed areas before glazing; 
but most of the Naukratis vases seem to 
derive their color contrast purely from 
the varying thickness and absorption of 
the monotone glaze. The technique 
called sgraffito, here appearing before 
the formation of the Roman Empire, is 
the one generally used on Byzantine, 
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: FIG. 3. — Rhyton, in two shades of blue-green faience. — Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore. 


Arabic and Hispano-Moresque ware, 
and their offspring, including contem- 
porary Mexican pottery. 

The rhyton (Fig. 3), is a form of 
drinking horn which people were ex- 
pected to drain at one draught. (The tip 
is restored).* The color is light green on 
the raised surfaces, blue in the others. 
Most of the decorative motives, the ro- 16 4— Jar, in two shades of blue-green faience. — Walters 


Art Gallery, Baltimore. 


3. Walters Art Gallery, no. 48.368. Height, 834 inches. Formerly MacGregor Collection; Sale Catalogue, 
no. 212. 
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settes, the egg-and-dart border, and the various waves and keys, are old Greek. So is 
the great palmette. The griffons which are heraldically placed beside the palmette 
are in origin at least, Asiatic. The lowest band is a garland undoubtedly Greek, then 
a very new ornament which was destined to have a great future at the hands of the 
Romans. 

The jar (Fig. 4) is of darker tone.‘ The plant motif that forms the lowest 
course is characteristic of this ware, and probably Egyptian in origin, as is the 
faience technique. Keys and egg-and-darts occur again. The two main friezes are 
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FIG. 5. — Vase, in form of duck in polychrome faience. — Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 


given over to a row of dwarfish men in short dresses joining hands in a procession 
or dance; and fat birds, apparently ducks, placed beside floral ornaments. 

Finally, we have in the faience vase in the form of a duck (Fig. 5), the climax 
of all that the ancient world could do with colored ceramics.’ The object is complete 
except for the eyes, which seem to have been filled with paste, for part of the ring 
handle on the duck’s left side, and some minor damages to the wings. The long 
feathers of the wings and tail are in low relief, and the effect of down on head, 
breast and back is simulated by a mass of raised dots. 

The whole bird was painted in many colors and glazed. The front of the wings, 


4. Walters Art Gallery, no. 48.370. Height, 614 inches. Acquired 1924. Source uncertain. 
É Walters Art Gallery, no. 48.421. Length, 7 inches. Acquired, 1926. Source uncertain. 
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the back of the neck and top of the head are blue-gray while the long wing and 
tail feathers are yellow, brown and white. There is a white strip down the back. 
The cheeks are white, the bill brown. The front of the neck is striped yellow, brown 
and green. The belly is white with blue dots, the feet brown, and a set of tiny feath- 
ers on the under side just behind the wings, forms a brown palmette. The dots, in- 
dicating the down, peer out in white from whatever color is applied to their gen- 
eral area. The color scheme is elaborate and attractive, and only vaguely realistic. 

Very few vases like this are known. There is one faience duck in the British 
Museum.® It was found at Tanagra, in Greece, in a tomb with a piece of the so- 
called “Naukratis ware,” a fact which suggests that the three pieces we just men- 
tioned (Figs. 3, 4 and 5) may be of approximately the same date, whatever that may 
be. The British Museum vase has a small figure of Eros sitting as a rider on the 
duck. The ring handle is high up on the back, and Eros leans back against a tall 
mouth, while the only opening in the Walters’ duck in a tiny hole in the back be- 
tween the wing tips. The color scheme is simpler: apparently only blue, brown and 
white. The wings as a whole are in low relief above the body, but the wing tips do 
not project and the individual feathers are not in relief. 

A third duck is in the National Museum in Athens.‘ A good reproduction and 
color notes are not available. ‘The wings rise high above the body at the back, per- 
haps sheltering an opening. 

Clearly the three duck vases owe their form to the black-and-red duck vases 
that were popular in Athens during the V Century B.C. and in South Italy and Et- 
ruria slightly later. Yet the technique of faience is, as we have said, basically Egyp- 
tian. But it would be hazardous to guess who worked out the fancy color schemes 
which make these vases so attractive. In their days of usefulness, the duck vases may 
have traveled as widely as actual ducks in the migratory season. Because of this 
enormous sweep of territory they are fit messengers to introduce this group of 
ceramics, representative of an ancient international society, to today’s visitors, who 
are participants in world affairs in a new era of world consciousness. 


DOROTHY KENT HILL. 


6. H. B. Wavrers, Catalogue of Roman Pottery in the British Museum, no. Kx, pl. 1; WALTERS, Egyptian Cer- 
amic Art: The MacGregor Collection, 1908, p. 83, fig. 175. 
7. Ibid, p. 83, fig. 177. 
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THE 
SCULPTURED LION 
IN CAMBODIA 


HE Cambodian sculptured lion was the child of far-flung 
parentage. His physiognomy bears witness to the cosmopolitanism of his lineage. 
And no other motif in the art of the ancient Khmers so well illustrates the extent 
to which foreign influences contributed to the shaping of Cambodian culture of 
the early Middle Ages. Yet at the same time no motif became so characteristically 
idiomatic. 

The recurring stylization of the sculptured lion indicates that here, as in 
China, the living feline did not exist in the wild state. The only possible exceptions 
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FIG. 14. — Wall plaque from Sambor-Prei Kuk. 


designated wall #I of Group S at Prei 
Kuk, contains a rampant lion on the right 
facing two men, one of whom turns with 
drawn daggers to defend himself against 
the brute.* The lion has been shaped with 
conviction. The general proportions are 
good; the eye and the ear in particular 
have been treated quite naturalistically. 


1. Cambodia, or Chen-la as it was known at that 
time, became organized originally as a vassal state belong- 
ing to the Kingdom of Funan, which latter embraced the 
lower reaches of the Mekong River. During the last half 
of the VI-Century, Chen-la was able to throw off the yoke 
of Funan, and gradually began to annex the provinces of 
the suzerain state. BryAN RAJ CHATTERJI, Indian Cultural 
Influences in Cambodia, University of Calcutta, 1928, pages 
26-28. 

2. Prei Kuk is Khmer for “Sanctuary (in the) 
Forest.”  Sambôr (Cambhapura) was the early capital of 
the northern state during the period of civil division in 
Chen-la (last third of VII and VIII Centuries). 

3. A reconstruction drawing of Wall #1, showing 
this particular relief (incorrect in the spacing of the ele- 
ments, however) appears in: HENRI PARMENTIER, L’Art 
Khmer Primitif, Paris, 1927, vol. Il, pl. XVI. 


occur early in the history of Cambodia 
as an independent nation,’ in the form 
of some bas-reliefs at Sambor-Prei Kuk, 
a group of buildings located on the left 
bank of the Mekong River, directly east 
of Angkor Thom. Whether the com- 
parative realism of these little lions is 
due to the sculptors having observed 
lions in the flesh or lifelike models im- 
ported from the west, is not quite clear. 
The indications might be taken as favor- 
ing either possibility. 

The first of the two VII Century re- 
liefs chosen as illustrations, seems to lean 
more heavily toward the viewpoint that 
the sculptor had come in contact with 
lions. This corroded, circular plaque 
(Figs. 1A and 1B), about forty inches in 
diameter, which is part of a brick wall 


FIG. 18. — Diagram a ete of the wall plaque from Sambor- 
rei Kuk. 
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FIG. 2. — Detail of lintel, Sambér-Prei Kuk. 


The pose is that used repeatedly in European heraldry. Except for the three or 
four arcs of scallops representing the mane, there is little in the treatment that 
suggests the stylized heraldic lion, however. Both the handling and the attitude 
are more reminiscent of Assyrian work, typified by the revetments in the British 
Museum dating from the VII Century B.C.* One might substitute the arrogant 
King Assurbanipal for the two struggling men and attribute the plaque to a Near 
Eastern origin. The similarity seems to indicate that the lion of Sambor, like the 
Levantine examples, has been executed by a carver familiar with the real animal. 
The two human figures look quite Indian, wearing mustaches and heavy ear pend- 
ants, and one, a high chignon. Assumming the artist actually had witnessed such a 
battle, one wonders whether the two Indians met the beast in the Cambodian jungle 
or far away in Hindustan. 

The second Sambor lion is from a richly sculptured lintel in sandstone (Fig. 
2). The lion sits on his haunches, and the body twists from left to right (his com- 
panion at the opposite end of the lintel twists in reverse) with the forelimbs 
raised, the paws turned inward.” The small beast issues from the mouth of a 


4. RENÉ GROUSSET, The Civilizations of the East, vol. 1, The Near and Middle East, New York, 1931, figs. 76-82. 

5. The pose recalls that of a lion found in Champa, the country to the east of Cambodia. Probably a metrope 
figure, and executed with less grace, he stands on his hind legs, and the torso turns from right to left, like the 
complementary figure on the Sambér lintel. Some facial similarities may be noted too. HENRI PARMENTIER, Les 
Sculptures Chames au Musée de Tourane in: “Ars Asiatica,” vol. IV, Paris, 1922, pl. VII, no. 361°. 
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makara, the aquatic monster 
from India, half crocodile 
and half dolphin, used here 
as in the mother country, at 
the springing of an arch 
The balance of the carving 
is Indian in character; the 
medallions, the whorled ten- 
drils, the pendants, and the 
swags of pearls are motifs 
that appeared on the slightly 
earlier columns of the Pal- 
lava Dynasty (about 600-900 
A.D.) from the region of 
Amaravati, which were ex- 
hibited in New York in 
1942.‘ The motifs also might 
be compared to the some- 
what older ornament on cer- 
tain of the posts on the west 
side of the vedikä, or railing, 
erected at Bodhgaya during 
the Gupta Period (about 
RL0-O50 pu Diet al beanies 
lion has been executed with 
: a more poetic feeling than 
oF Cor | »@ the lion on the round wall 

AT oy teen SE yes) panel, in keeping with the 

mythical group and the lush 

décor among which he is found. He is no beast of the wild engaged in the strife 
for existence, but a newborn darling in some Hindu never-never land. Like the 
accompanying motifs, we may conclude that he was imported. Yet the curved 
lines incised on his torso suggest an influence other than from India. The collec- 
tion of V and VI Century Chinese lions in the University Museum, Philadelphia, 
shows that the people to the north made a practice of enriching their sculptured 


6. Dr. J. PH. VoceL, Le Makara dans la Sculpture de l'Inde, in: “Revue des Arts Asiatiques,” VI, iii. 1930, 
pp. 133-147, in which the makara is traced to its most ancient known source in India. 

7. An Exhibition of the Sculpture of Greater India, C. T. Loo and Co., New York, 1942, pl. 25. These col- 
umns are two of six; the second pair is in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the third in the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery, Kansas City. 

8. Notably posts 22, 50, 77 (north side). ANANDA K. CoomarAswamy, La Sculpture de Bodhgaya in: “Ars 
Asiatica,” vol. XVIII, Paris, 1935, p. 16, pls. XVIII, XXXII, XXXIV. 
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forms with graceful, if mean- | Se TE PPT MERE 
ingless, curves.” Up the Me- a) 4 or 


so 


kong River lay the Flowery 
Kingdom; and traffic had 
passed between China and 
Cambodia — a province of 
Funan at that time — since 
themuil (Gentury AUDE 
These details, perhaps, sig- 
nalize the unmistakable Chi- 
nese influence that we shall 
see come to the fore at a later 
date. 

The Cambodian lion 
sculptured in the round was 
from the beginning anything 
but realistic. Here, as else- 
where in the Orient, the lion 
served as guardian to all 
types of auspicious places, 
being stationed at the en- 
trances to palaces, capitols, 
tombs, and temples.” He was 
set conspicuously upon parti- 
tion walls or antepodia flank- 
ing the stairways to plat- 
forms and terraces. One of 
the earliest freestanding lions 
is to be found also at Sambor- 
Prei Kuk (Fig. 3), yet how different in character is he from the two lions in relief 
from the site just discussed! 

Spoiled neither by a technical advance in realism, nor by the adoption of a 
sophisticated imported mannerism, the piece has a charm and quaintness that is the 
exclusive heritage of primitive art. Not without humor for us, the figure has an 
enormous head, with a heavy mane composed of curls resembling a great bunch 


FIG. 4. — Gajasimha from Chién Dang, Champa, Annam. 


9. Horace H. F. JAYNE, The Chinese Collections of the University Museum, in: “University Museum Bulle- 
tin,” vol. 9, nos. 2-3, Baltimore, 1941, figs. 1-5. 

10. CHATTERJI, Of. cit., pp. 15-17. 

rr. Attention may be called to the lion-sphinx in Egypt, the doorway figures in Babylon and Assyria, or the 
crouching lions of the Ellora caves in western India, the lions incorporated in the columns of the Rathas at 
Mavallapuram, and the sculptures flanking the approaches to the graves of the Chinese emperors near Nanking, 


to mention only a few. 
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of pine cones, a tail that lies along his spinal col- 
umn, and a small, mis-shaped body like that of a 
dwarf dog. From his muzzle seems to come forth 
a bark instead of a roar. In form and attitude, the 
VII Century Cambodian lion is like the contem- 
porary Cham gajasimha, the lion-elephant monster 
originated in the neighboring country that is pres- 
ent-day Annam on the east coast. 

A typical specimen from Chien Dang (Fig. 
4) has the stumpy body of a lion, and a head that 
might resemble an elephant’s if the proboscis were 
not missing. ‘he head and body are reconciled by 
a mane like a tight pompadour; and an ornamental 
collar hangs from the shoulders, spreading over the 
full, round chest. Although the Khmers and the 
Chams are known to have been not particularly 
affable toward one another (resulting in open war- 
fare during the XII Century), there seems to 
have been enough intercourse for them to have de- 
veloped mutually — and yet each in their own way 


FIG. 6. — Lion from Borobudur, Java. 


ric. 5.— Lion from Prah Ko. 


——these clumsy, squatting, 
sculptured quadrupeds. 

By the middle of the IX 
Century, the Cambodian lion 
had assumed a different char- 
acter. His was a stockier 
figure, with a less broken 
outlines Dhealionveme eran 
Ko (Fig. 5), for instance, 
has the build of an English 
bulldog, which is like the 
early IX Century lion of the 


Borobudur (Fig. 6), in Java. 


12. CHATTERJI, Op. cit., pp. 213- 
214, 217, 222-223. 

13. Literally, “Temple of the Sa- 
cred Ox.” 
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It is not strange to find a Javanese strain in Khmer art at this time. Jayavarman 
II, a Javanese of the royal family, had come to rule in Cambodia about 802; and 
he had succeeded in consolidating the country in a way that marked the beginning 
of a new era of expansion.” The Borobudur was built by the Sailendras during 
his reign; and he undoubtedly kept in touch with activities on the island a thou- 
sand miles to the south. Like the guardian lion from the Borobudur, the Prah Kô 
lion is seated. The stylized mane — which is like rows of larger scales — clings close 
to the body. It is without flat spiralled ends. The mane comes to a point at the junc- 
tion of legs and chest, recalling somewhat the shawl of the Cham gajasimha. 

Both the Java and Cambodian IX Century lions have tongues hanging 
over the lower teeth; but the mouth of the latter is square instead of triangular 
in profile, and is filled with 
canine teeth, which was a 
characteristic of Chinese 
lions from earliest times 
(Fig. 7). 

HLhesion of Prah Kô 
sets the style for the guard- 
ian animals of the classical 
period of Cambodian art. 
These figures were produced 
in great number, and all 
nearly alike for any given 
building. The legs are tubu- 
lar, the body smooth, while 
the details about the upper 
part of the body are conven- 
tional patterns having little 
to do with the appearance of 
the anatomical parts of living 
creatures. 

The early X Century 
terrace-temple of Phnom 
Bakheng, that formed the 
center of the original city at 
Angkor, but now outside the 
south gate of the later, smal- 


—. 


14. CHATTERJI, Op. cit., pp. 86-92. FIG. 7.— T’ang Dynasty Lion from Chuan-ling near Si-an, China. 
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ler Angkor Thom,” is guarded by stone lions (Fig. 8) that have a grace and 
majesty which far excel that of the Prah Ko form. The pose is substantially the 
same; the figure is seated, and it is bilaterally symmetrical, with the tail engaged 
and following the curve of the spine. The mane has become a cowl mechanically 
perfect in the regularity of its tight curls. It comes to a point in the middle of 
the back and also the chest. And the small, monkey ears of the lion of Prah Ko 
have been replaced by a long, decorative frame for the sides of the face. The 
cat-whiskers and the eyebrows are as artificial as the mane. Yet the expression 
remains fierce and the design vigorous. 

The general form of the short, seated guardians of the Temple of Bantéay 
Srei (Fig. 9), which building constitutes one of the most remarkable examples of 
French reconstruction,’® seems to have been determined by the seated Chinese 
lions with upright backs of an 
earlier period) -( Fiosero)n eine 
elegance that is so pronounced 
in the early X Century piete 
has been temporarily laid aside 
in this late X Century carving. 
He has the look of bristling with 
pent-up energy. He is not quite 
sitting, but rather in the act of 
rising from the ground, a move- 
ment accentuated by the close- 
ness and verticality of the legs. 
The. position is different from 
the squat of the Prei Kuk lion, 
being one of crouching, as if in 
readiness to spring straight up 
into the air at the approach of 
an adversary. The mouth, too, is 
more expressive. It is no longer 
square, since the back corners 
are lifted higher than the lips in 
front. 


15. See: Carte du Groupe d’Angkor. 
GILBERTE DE CORAL-RÉMUSAT, L'Art Khmer, 
Les Grandes Etapes de Son Evolution, Paris, 
1940, carte II. 

16. PHILIPPE. STERN, L’Effort Arché- 
ologique Francais en Indochine, in: “France 

3 2 Illustration,” vol. II, no. 26, March 30, 1946, 
FIG. 8.— Lion from Phnom Bakheng. PP- 335-339. 
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"AA The figures in relief at Bantéay Srei 
(Fig. 11) are worth mentioning. They are 
on a fronton of the east facade of the south 
“library.” The subject of the carving is the 
Hindu theme of Ravana shaking Kaläsa, the 
mountain on which Siva sits enthroned with 
his consort Parvati.’ The lions turn away 
from the vengeful Ravana in the lowest regis- 
ter. Their heads are identical with those of 
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FIG. 9. — Lions from Bantéay Srei. 


the full round guardians. The 
same pointed mane is on the 
chest; and on the ankles are 
bracelet-like ornaments. The 
bodies twist like the Prei Kuk 
lintel figure, with the elbows 
crooked so that the forepaws are 
on a level with the shoulders. The 
treatment, however, is different. 
Infantile softness has given way 
to maturity, and the suggestion 
of realism to stylization. The 
faces wear the expression of the 
polycephalic Ravana. They are 
demons incarnated as lions. 


= FIG. 10. — Eastern Wei Dynasty. — Seated Lion. — Formerly in the Okura 
17. From the Raämäyana. Museum. 
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The native feeling for elegance, and the Chinese feeling for ferocity were 
combined with great success in the lions of the finest of all Khmer monuments, the 
Temple (or Palace or Tomb?)"* of Angkor Vat, constructed for Suryavarman IT 
during the first half of the XII Century. The animal is standing firmly on all 
four legs, although the hips remain lower than the shoulders, which results in 
a slant to the back (Fig. 12). The undulating outline is quite beautiful, like that 


FIG. 11. — Relief from Bantéay Srei. 


of a sleek and graceful seal. The tails of all the figures have been broken; because, 
although short — a trait quite common to Chinese lions after the T’ang Period —" 
they stood erect without subsidiary support. The features continue to be abstract. 
The corners of the mouth flare extravagantly. The headdress recalls an Egyptian 
wig-covering; and the mane has become a breastplate that passes between the 
front legs in the manner of horses’ trappings, with little resemblance to real hair. 


18. LEON DE BEYLIÉ, Les Palais d’Angkor Vat, Ancienne Résidence des Rois Khmers, Hanoi, 1904; J. PRZyY- 
Luski, Is Angkor-Vat a Temple or a Tomb? in: “Journal, Indian Society of Oriental Art,” vol. 5, 1937, pp. 131-144. 
19. ARTHUR DE CARLE SOWERBY, Nature in Chinese Art, New York, 1940, p. 72. 


FIG. 12.— Lions from Angkor Vat. 
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Certainly the beast does not roar. The unearthly shriek that might issue from this 
beast would be meant more for spirits than for living beings. We cannot avoid 
being impressed by these statues set one above the other on the stepped antepodia 
beside the steep stairways to the upper terraces of Angkor Vat — that culmination 
of the mountain-temple scheme of building — especially because each form is a 
masterpiece in its own right. 

One lion in bas-relief at Angkor Vat shows a remarkably strong Chinese 
influence (Fig. 13).°° It occurs on the carved mural in the East Wing of the 
North Gallery of the first platform. The subject of the panel is the victory of 
Vishnu over the Asura King Bana, as described in the Harivamsa. Among the 
losing asuras in the battle scene at the bottom of the composition, the lion sinks to 
the ground as the result of an arrow that has entered his back. An asura, also 
pierced by an arrow, falls with his arm across the flank of the beast; and other 
asuras nearby have been struck too. The animal has been called a tiger ;* but 
if one studies the representation of a tiger, with definite undulating stripes, in 
the fronton relief from Bantéay Srei (Fig. 11, extreme right), the flame-shaped 
patterns on this animal cannot be mistaken for stripes. Similar patterns had 
decorated the coats of Chinese lions in relief since pre-T’ang times; and the 
uncertain delineation of the mouth, and the ears placed on top of the head are 
earlier Middle Kingdom features as well.” 

The legs of the Angkor Vat relief figure have the bracelet ornament noted on 
the Bantéay Srei relief lion, and repeated on the freestanding lions here as well. 
Unlike the work at Bantéay Srei, the tense Angkor Vat lions in the round differ 
from this flexible lion in relief. More similar to the former are the felines shown 
in profile, serving as mounts for the officers, which are in the same relief.” And a 
host of other similar creatures appear in the Sea of Milk relief (East Gallery, 
South Wing), much agitated by the churning operations being conducted by the 
eighty-eight devas and ninety-two asuras tugging on the mighty serpent Vasuki 
wrapped around Mount Mandara.* The presence of the lions in the ocean of 
milk indicates that they were looked upon as mythical. The same was true in 
China, where the lions frequently play with the solar sphere, a toy suitable only 
for supernatural beings. 


20. Mrs. JANE GASTON MAHLER, professor of Oriental art at Columbia University, points out the similarities 
between this figure and the Lion Attacking Bull (“University Prints,’ series O, 411) at Persepolis, especially in 
details such as the ear, eye, wrinkled nose, hind leg farther from onlooker, front paws, and the curious hair motif 
which is sprinkled over the entire body here, but confined to the neck and wing at Persepolis. 

21. “Mémoires Archéologiques, L'Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient,” vol. II, Le Temple d’Angkor Vat, part 
32, La Galerie des Bas-Reliefs, 1932, pl. 426. 

22. JAYNE, Op. cit., fig. 20. A Chinese style Siva, Parvati, and Ganesha, and a Chinese chi cloud above the 
heads of some musicians also appear in the North Gallery, East Wing. 

23. “Mémoires Archéologiques,” Op. cit., vol. II, part 32, pls. 406-407. 

24. Ibid, pls. 353-367, 370. 
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FIG. 13. — Detail of a relief, Angkor Vat. 


The last of the great Khmer buildings was the Buddhist Temple, called the 
Bayon, built at the geometric center of Angkor Thom” during the latter part of 
the XII Century by Jayavarman VII* One remembers this building primarily 
because of the huge masks of the Bodhisattva Lokesvara (many of them nine feet 
tall) decorating the sides of the fifty-one stone towers.** The lion serves as watch- 
dog to this Buddhist temple just as he serves the Hindu buildings in Cambodia, 
or that other great Mahayana shrine in Java, the Borobudur. The pose of the lion 
of the Bayon (Fig. 14) is substantially the same as that of the Angkor Vat guardians. 
There is slightly more crook to the hind legs, however, as if to account for the 
sloping back; and the tail follows the spine instead of standing erect. No doubt 
the upright tail already had proved itself to be too fragile. Although usually 
maintaining a strict frontality, there are lions in the outer enclosures of both 


25. Khmer for “Great City.” 
26. Formerly considered to have been built earlier, contemporary authorities agree on the date given. 
27. G. H. Monon, Ruines d’Angkor, Saigon, 1919, figs. 113-116. 
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FIG. 14. — Lion from the Bayon. 


The final use of the lion as a 
decorative motif in Cambodian 
sculpture, is as the independent 
mask appearing in the center or 
at either end of stone lintels, in 
the middle of elaborate panels 
above the heads of apsaras, and 
very often on the nape of the 
necks of the nagas whose bodies 
form the railing of the balus- 
trades encompassing the build- 
ings. At Angkor Vat, one such 


28. Ibid, fig. 7, 103. 

29. Illustration: Louis FOURNEREAU, 
Les Ruines Khmeres, Paris, 1890, pl. 95, Naga 
of the Phimeanakas. 
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Angkor Vat and the Bayon which have the head 
turned to the right or left. These are stationed 
beside the steps along the causeway, where one 
approaches them from the side. 

The Bayon lion is not such an attenuated 
figure as his immediate predecessor; but despite 
the difference in proportion, the corresponding 
parts are handled similarly — the same shriek- 
ing mouth, piercing eyes, and arching headdress. 
In better physical condition than the earlier 
lions, we notice a similarity in facial types be- 
tween the lion and the polycephalic nagas of the 
same period.” In common with the XII Cen- 
tury Cambodian nagas, the composite animals in 
the relief of the churning sea — and doubtlessly 
the damaged guardian lions from Angkor Vat as 
well — and like the Cham gajasimha of five 
centuries earlier, the lions of the Bayon have a 
short trunk. The Bayon lion was the result of a 
long period of design development, in which the 
forms progressed from immature to mature, and 
the posture from a squat or seat to an erect stance. 
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FIG. 15. — Relief from the Temple of Nam Paya, Pagan, Burma. 
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head functions as a gar- 
goyle over a drain cut 
through the base of a 
wall. Many of these 
faces resemble the heads 
of the bas-relief lions 
flanking Ravanna at Ban- 
tcayaoteiy( Fig, 11): yet 
others depart from these 
features considerably, be- 
coming imaginary masks. 
These masks, to which 
the Dutch in Java have 
given the name of kdla, ni ji 
were, like the other types Fig. 16.— Sculptured archivolt of a niche, Bozobudur, Java. 

of sculpture, indebted to forerunners from other countries of Asia and the archi- 
pelago to the south, particularly India, China, and Java. Mme. Coral-Rémusat 
has recently written a thorough study of the evolution of this motif,** which does 
not need to be repeated at this time. Instead, one or two objective observations hav- 
ing to do with possible sources of inspiration should suffice. 

First of all, the Cambodian lion mask may be traced to faces set on the 
peaks of certain chaitya arch enframements belonging to the rock-cut halls of 
Ajanta, dating from the II to the VIII Century, which seldom can be seen in the 
photographs because of the shadows cast by the overhanging ledges of rock. 
Apparently it was this motif that spread eastward around the perimeter of the 
Indian Ocean, arriving eventually in Cambodia. One specimen appears inside 
the XI Century Temple of Nam Paya at Pagan, a grimacing mask with round 
eyes and a wide lip showing big teeth, surrounded by jeweled motifs, on the flat 
side of a stone pillar (Fig. 15).* 

The faces least like a lion’s were those imitating the ogre mask developed 
indigenously in Java,“ which influence is noted simultaneously with that from 
Java effecting the lion in the round (as at Prah Ko), or during the latter half of 
the IX Century. The Javanese masks are distinguished by their bulging eyes — 
often spiral in form—short human noses, and elongated, puffed checks (Fig. 


30. GEORGE GROSLIER, Angkor, Paris, 1924, fig. 106. 

31. GILBERTE DE CORAL-RÉMUSAT, Op. cit., Ch. V, Les Linteaux, pp. 46-55. 

32. LÉON pe BEYLIÉ, L’Architecture Hindoue en Extréme-Orient, Paris, 1907, fig. 41. 

33. One notices on this mask the lanceolate dents de sagesse (termed by Mme. CORAL-RÉMUSAT), which ap- 
peared on Cambodian masks during the epoch of Angkor Vat. 

34. GILBERTE DE CORAL-RÉMUSAT, Animaux Fantastiques de l'Indochine, de I’Insulinde et de la Chine, in: 
“Bulletin de l'Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient,” vol. XXXVI, fasc. 2, 1936, Hanoi, 1937, p. 431. 
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wm 10). The Cambodian in- 
terpretation had the ap- 
pearance of a grinning 
rabbit or frog (Fig. 17A 
and 17B).°° Beginning 
with the Angkor period 
— roughly the first of the 
X Century —the mask 
again became more like a 
lion, as it had been before 
the design influx from 
Java. 

Many of these later 
full-faced figures being 
without the lower jaw, we 
are reminded of the Chi- 
nese T'’ao-t'ieh, a fero- 
cious, composite, feline 
head appearing in the art 
of China from earliest 
times. It is remarkable 
how closely the features 


ter & 3 of a lion mask (Fig. 18) 

| EE found at the Phimeana- 

FIG. 178. — Lintel from Vat Kralan. kas os parallel those of the 
) 


T’ao-tieh (Fig. 19) on 
the south side of the west monolith of the Pillars of Shen in Szechuan Province, 
erected about the middle of the II Century. The top of the head is shown in either 
case, with a long, biting lip reaching almost from ear to ear. The nose is like that 
of a monkey; and the protruding, almond-shaped eyes with round pupils are sur- 
mounted by heavy, reverse-curve brows which give the face an expression of great 
intensity. A crest extends up the middle of the crown. Each mask has little pointed 
ears. Wings (?) are shown at both sides of the Chinese head, and the other wears a 
typical Cambodian hat. The T’ao-t’ieh has small, canine paws below the corners of 
his mouth, and the later mask has tiny human hands clasping the body of the naga 
that he is biting. 

Although quite early itself, highly stylized forerunners of this T’ao-f'ieh in 


35. See also: BEYLIÉ, Op. cit., figs. 28, 44. 
36. See also: GILBERTE DE CoRAL-RÉMUSAT, Op. cit., pl. VIII, figs. 22, 23, 24. 


37. The Phimeanakas, built during the X Century, was the private chapel of the ruler. It was located 
within the walls of the Royal Palace at Angkor Thom, 
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FIG. 18. — Relief from the Phimeanakas. 


China date from perhaps 1000 B.C.* And the more realistic trend seems to have 
come to China through the bronze plaques of the ancient nomad artists who in- 
habited Siberia and Central Asia and the Steppes,” who pressed into India, and 
against the Persians and the Greeks. Theirs was the international “Animal Style,” 
the artistic weight of which was felt from the Mediterranean to the China Sea. 
To go into the art of these prehistoric wanderers is beyond the scope of the present 
paper. The friendly Chinese obviously had a hand in transporting certain features 
of the style to Cambodia, mixed with other elements that were native to China 
atseli 

The bas-relief lion, the lion sculptured in the round, and the lion mask in 
Cambodia had, with possibly a single exception, one quality in common through- 
out the period of development from the VII to the XIII Century, and that was 
I. Sharon the Shang Dynasty yw in the Cernuschi Museum, Paris (The University Prints, series 0, 95). 

39. DAGNY Carter, China Magnificent, New York, 1935, Ch. III, Nomad Invasions, pp. 27-41. 

40. The account of the Chinese, Tcheou Ta-Kouen, who was in Cambodia during the XIII Century, is 
one of the most interesting and complete of all known documents. He tells of the activities of his countrymen in 


the kingdom. PAUL PELLIOT (translator), The Chen la fong t'ou ki, Mémoires sur les Coutumes du Cambodge, in: 
“Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient,” 1902, vol. II. 
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the avoidance of realism. The various stylizations reveal the places from which 
the several design influences had come. The primitive element was native; and this 
was tempered by the art of the motherland from which the majority of Cambodian 
culture had come — India. A touch of the Chinese existed during the early period, 
becoming increasingly more important up to and including the era of the Angkor 
style. ‘he Java characteristics were most noticeable during the latter part of the 
[IX Century, or immediately after the building of the Borobudur. The most re- 
markable development had to do with sculpture in the round. With the benefits of 
foreign taste, the plastic lion progressed from a creature quaint and shy, to a noble 
and dignified king of beasts, one which filled to perfection the role of guardian to 
the extensive sacred and royal pyramidal monuments of Cambodia. 


CLAY LANCASTER | 


Fic. 19,— T’ao-t’ieh from the Shen Pillars, 
Szechuan Province, China. 
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NICOLO DELL'ARCA 


Sees on the back of a pony in a slouchy position resem- 
bling a predatory bird, the Florentine traveled with a silk merchant and two 
servants. That was on a September evening on the third day of their journey from 
Amalfi to Ancona. The merchant had completed the transfer of his goods in 
Amalfi to another ship, and he preferred to return home by land. The Molise 
countryside was enveloped in a lavender-blue haze. In its poverty it seemed to 
breathe like a great human body. September was the season of harvest and plenty, 


* Epirors’ NOTE: Questi Schiavoni (Those Slavs) is the name given in Renaissance Italy to the scores of 
Southern Slavs who at that time made Italy their second homeland. Among them were artists, many of whom 
were great enough to make a very valuable contribution to one of the most flourishing periods of art of our civiliza- 
tion. This contribution has not as yet received in art literature all the attention it so well deserves. Mr. Rastko 
Petrovich has taken upon himself the meritorious task of correcting this omission. Poet and writer as well as art 
historian, he has explored this section of the history of Quattrocento and Renaissance art and life to the extent of 
practically identifying himself with this epoch of the past. Thus, his article, of which the first instalment appears 
in this issue, in addition to belonging to the type of study usually published in the “Gazette,” has acquired a poetic 
and romantic value which is reflected in the presentation of this revival of a most fascinating page of history. 
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yet fewer and fewer peasants were now returning from their fields. From every 
shadow, bandits and tramps might emerge, and so it was wise not to spend the 
night in the open. Thus the little group of travelers decided to stop at the first 
place they came to. They climbed a mountain, and by the time they had gone 
half-way to its top, dusk was already erasing some picturesque little town from 
view. 

The Florentine — Dante Alighieri — had scarcely passed his fortieth year 
(about 1305), yet he was already tired, unhappy and bent over as if he had long 
ago passed the half century. Far from his homeland, he had for several years, 
been wandering from one friend to another. All about him were shadows of men 
—the Guelphs or the Ghibellines, the Whites or the Blacks, shadows of Princes 
and Cardinals, and shadows of exhausted, miserable men. None of them brought 
peace to Dante. 

Until recently, Boniface VIII had been the representative of Heaven on 
Earth in Rome. At first, while Dante was still a young man, the people — the 
masses which crawled along the highways, starved, ragged, or suddenly overfed, 
dirty in blacksmith shops, crushed in quarries, perspiring in houses full of hun- 
gry children — were on the side of Heaven. They were the Guelphs. But those 
in silk and scarlet with breastplates, and with falcons on their arms, the followers 
of the empire and feudal system, were the Ghibellines. Dante felt with the masses, 
and became a Guelph in order to be closer to them. At that time, Boniface in- 
vited a foreigner, Charles de Valois, to come among the Guelphs who were awak- 
ening to the new age. The Ghibellines, those with falcons on their arms, followers 
of Carlo, declared themselves Black, but were also followers of the Pope, as were 
the Guelphs. Men of the people were now far from Heaven and the Guelphs. 
They were only people, tired, confused, hungry and, White. Dante continued 
with the frightened and unhappy masses. He, like all unfortunates, belonged to 
the Whites but he saw nothing in the new age before him which would dispel 
innumerable doubts, disappointments, and sufferings. 

It was completely dark when they rode into the little town. They asked its 
name and the people told them in bad Molise dialect that they were in Acquaviva 
and that the houses were built around one of the rare springs in this region. They 
entered the large inn which had not yet become sooty and black as is usual with 
taverns in villages. The traveler looked about him. The people were tall, light- 
haired, and blue-eyed. They were all smiling and silent. They evidently belonged 
to a race which he did not know — even he, who knew all regions and all people 
in Italy, their past and their customs. They spoke among themselves in a language 
which appeared to him clear and sonorous, but which he knew not. He asked 
them who they were. 

“We are Schiavoni,” they said, again in poor Molise dialect. They mentioned 
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that their fathers had left 
‘“Schiavonia,’’ beyond 
Dalmatia, several dec- 
ades ago and that they 
had come here to trade 
with Ancona and Vasto. 
They mentioned various 
privileges and the Bull 
of Pope Boniface VIII 
eo 7s (herreother 
countrymen were scat- 
tered in Molise, Pola, 
and Abruzzi. 

Their tall women 
were gently holding 
sleepy children in their 
arms. They watched the travelers from the door as they ate their cheese in large 
morsels and drank their wine. One traveler recalled that people said of some 
men in Ravenna and Rimini that they were ‘“Schiavoni.” He recalled the Dan- 
ube, on the shores of which they lived: 

“Fulgiemt gia in fronte la corona 
Di quella terra che l'Danubio riga....” 

Then, tired, scarcely able to stand on his feet, he climbed ahead of the others 
to his room — a large room smelling of new wood. Stretching himself out on 
the wide bed he fell asleep immediately. When he awoke, it seemed to him that 
many hours had passed. However, it must have been early, because voices reached 
him from below and he was still all alone in the room. Through a large window 
great, warm, blue night was pouring in. Thousands of stars twinkled in the sky, 
and there was a sound of bells from a herd that was just returning. Someone was 
singing in full voice: 

“Dear girl, let us go among the roses. 
Dear boy, I cannot go. 
Dear girl, why can’t you go? 
I am afraid of Ivan Karlovich.” 
It was this song which awakened him from his sleep. 


FIG, 1. — Montemitro, a Slav village in Italy, photography. 


* * * 


Another night was falling on Molise; scattered little towns on the moun- 
tain-slopes were embroidered with the last light of day. Blackened steeples and 
belfries disappeared into pigeon-blue clouds. The traveler no longer saw the 
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little carts loaded with wine, nor men walking along the highways. It was late 
evening when they entered Acquaviva, the little town situated half-way up the 
hill. There was a market place and an old church with a stubby belfry in the 
background. The church was full of people. The travelers were surrounded by 
faces enveloped in the half darkness. Someone was speaking to a child hiding 
behind its parent: 

“Do not be afraid when they are not doing anything to you.” And just to 
tease the child, the parent turned to the travelers, speaking in a language which 
he was sure the travelers would not understand: 

—Brate, z ga ponit s tobom ta dit? 
(“Brother, will you take the child with your”) 

“Yes, we will if you will let us,” said the youngest traveler in the same lan- 
guage, and the natives showed silent surprise for a moment. 

“Why, he is a pure Scavun. He is our brother,” and they came closer, ex- 
cited. “How is it that you speak as we do? You heard how these people speak? 
Greetings! When did you come, and whence? And what is your name?” 

The young man suddenly turned his face a little. It was illumined by the 
candle of a neighboring house. He was not smiling, nor did he keep his gaze on 
the natives. 

‘Nicolo is my name. I was raised in Bari. My trade is stone-cutting, and if 
I could manage to get to Naples, perhaps I should find there a man who would 
employ me.” 

The travelers followed the natives through steep narrow streets with stone 
bridges arched over them, and balconies covered with vines. Women came out 
to the stone steps and watched them from the dark. Old women asked them from 
the darkness in fresh, Slovenian voices: 

“Signore, what are you called ?” 

“His name is Nicolo. He is one of the Slavs from Bari,” the others answered 
for him. 

They entered a tavern full of large oak tables, earthenware vessels full of oil 
and wine, and dried prosciuto and wax candles were hanging from the beams. 
The tavern hostess was in a black dress with wide sleeves and white collar, tucked 
into a bodice, and she spoke in low whispers: 

“Yiy, yiy, what wonderful cheese I have! Do you like it? Is it too sharp?” 

They all spoke softly in their excitement. Nicolo sat on a bench with his 
hands between his knees. He watched, what seemed to him, numberless men gath- 
ered around him. He felt a dull desperation. No one was ever more unhappy 
than he; no one more hopeless. He was only twenty-one years old. He felt as 
if he were emerging from one darkness and sinking into an even greater darkness. 
These people who spoke the same language as he, only reminded him of the pov- 
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erty, misery, and helplessness of 
his own home near the harbor in 
Bari, where everyone spoke in the 
same Slavic manner as these peo- 
ple, moving through the smell of 
the sea and fish and failing to ad- 
just themselves to foreign sur- 
roundings even after two centuries. 
His family had come down to Bari 
from Vasto when, ten years before, 
the Turks (in 1450) captured that 
little town in Abruzzi, burned its 
houses, and enslaved its popula- 
tion. Then the King of Aragon, 
Alfonso V, sent about three hun- 
dred ships to bring fresh Dalma- 
tian families in order to populate 
the destroyed regions of Italy. 

At that time, Nicolo, fleeing 
southward with his father and 
brothers, was only ten years old. 
The thing that astonished him 
most was that everywhere there 
were the same kind of people, 
Slavs who spoke like them, but 
even more people who spoke dif- 
ferently from them. Not under- 
standing one another, boys fought 
through the deserted streets of 
Bari and in back of the ruined 
er ee i aeasaiacee, houses. Behind the harbor there 

oe oe a rE was the small “botega’”’ where ar- 
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tisans cut stone for graveyards and churches. Nicolo hid there for hours, aston- 
ished to see how letters and ornaments appeared from under the chisel. Draw- 
ing on large marble blocks, the artisans showed the beginners how to make flowers 
and birds and how lines were interwoven. Sometimes they taught the basic laws 
of perspective. 

When he had mustered enough courage to draw by himself, and to invent 
new designs, he gained friends among the artisans and they let him try with his 
first chisel and his first stone. Those were his only hours of happiness and confi- 
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dence in himself. Otherwise, 
fights with other boys continued, 
and in the common room there 
was no less misery and not more 
bread. In ten years he became 
one of the best’cuttérs ins bare 
yet it seemed to him that every- 
body was happier than he. To 
such an extent was he unable to 
forget that he was a stranger in 
the country and so taciturn and 
embittered was he, that he was 
not loved even by the Slavs. 

It was then that he heard 
that somewhere in Naples there 
was another Slav, a stonecutter, 
who had attained great success 
and who was acclaimed by all 
people regardless of their ori- 
gin, and even by princes. His 
name was Francesco and he had 
perhaps been brought, as a boy, 
from Slavic regions across the 
sea, from a place called Lau- 
rana. For a year or two Nicolo 
often thought of that unknown 
54) countryman; then he left every- 
Hic. $.+—micoLo DeLianca, — Aceh of St Domenico, Poe ESS thine ANU. Stal tod esta ae ee 

him. He did not have much 
hope that this would change his fate; he went more to see how it happened that 
a man of his sort had become famous. 

Now he was watching about him all those Radovanuses, Vukosinuses, Ra- 
donjas, Militsas, Stanas, and Radovicas, and their voices echoed in his ears and 
their words were transported from some far-off homeland in which their great- 
great-grandparents were born. Who were they, and whence did they come to 
penetrate so deep into this land that one had to ride for days to reach them? 
Nicolo asked of himself. 

Even Pope Boniface VIII, in his Bull of 1297, dealt with the Slavs 
from Acquaviva. In various documents of that time, mention is made of 
Slavic settlements, their hearths, separate churches and graveyards, their arts 
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and trades." Slavs from Dalmatia and from the Slavic States beyond it, had come 
during the lively traffic between Ancona and the free Dalmatian cities. They 
brought with them their strong muscles and their arts, and they settled wherever 
manpower was most needed. They were Guelphs; they elected their representa- 
tives in municipalities, and they fought for the Pope as did the Italian masses. 
Thus, in the neighborhood of Vasto, in Abruzzi, in Molise, and further to the south 
—even in Sicily amidst the Italian population — these colonies existed no one 
knows since when. 

When the Turks began to conquer the Slavic States in the Balkans, fleeing 
Croatian and Serbian families enlarged their settlements with new arrivals. Al- 
though they brought with them their arts and trades, of which ofttimes nothing 
was known in Italy; although they were skilful in seafaring and in the cultiva- 
tion of land; although they were clean and honest, and although they had acquired 
experience from the Byzantines whereby they were ahead of the population with 
which they mixed, they were not happy on this new ground. They were received 
with suspicion and mistrust. In three or four decades, from the time when Nicolo 
started for Naples, this was to reach culmination. It was then that Pope Innocent 
VIII (1487), he who persecuted all “unbelievers,” and who had given such power 
to the Inquisition in Italy, asked for the persecution of Italian Slavs and cast 
anathema upon them. He saw danger in so many Slavs in southern Italy. At that 
time they were one-tenth of the population of Ancona, and a large part of Ancona 
trade and industry was in their hands. It was quite natural that the Ancona City 
Council should wisely refuse to obey the Pope’s order. In Ferrara, Ravenna, 
Venice, and Mantua also, Slav artisans worked for centuries in their workshops. 
Enamel, filigree, brocades and silks came from their hands with Oriental resplend- 
ence. Some of the artisans managed to get out of the general artistic anonymity 
of that time. Thus, Lippo di Dalmasio (1376-1410) was a successor of Vitale 
degli Equi, who was among the first to break away from the Byzantine influence 
and who, in the Monastery of St. Domenico in Bologna, painted the Madonna del 
Velluto. Vasari says of him: “There flourished in Bologna in Lippo’s time an- 
other painter whose name was also Lippo Dalmasio, who was a worthy man... .” 

Young Nicolo da Bari did not know at that time that this same monastery 
in Bologna would one day be decisive in his life. He at once went out of the 
tavern in the market place on the edge of the little town. Full night had fallen 
over the Molise hills — the hills to which the Slavs had transferred their ancient 
customs. Cecco d’Ascoli sang about them and Leopardi described the festivity 
of the Yule-log and Christmas. They celebrated Ljeljo, and when in May a 
young man clad in green branches appeared at the homes, the host poured water 
on him and gave him presents in order to attract rain. That is how Jupiter once 


1. Mivan RESETAR, in: “Schriften des Balkankommission,” Vienna, 1911. 
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FIG. 4. — NICOLO DELL’ARCA. 
(Detail, St. Agricola). 


— Arch of St. Domenico. — Bologna, Italy 


more of the spirit of Francesco Laurana than 
of Donatello, and a much stronger spirit of 
French and Bourgogne Gothics than of Tos- 
cana. In this they see proof that Nicolo da 
Bari was in more direct contact with the 
works of Sluter in southern France. In fact, 
the first document telling where Nicolo was, 
is a contract which he made on July 30, 1469, 
with the Governor and the reformers in 
Bologna for the execution of the gravestone 
of St. Domenico.* Then, in 1475, it says that 


. Niccolo Dell’/Arca, Turin, 1942. 

. ADOLFO VENTURI, Storia dell Arte Italiana, VI, p. 763. 
700 scudos in gold were to be paid for the work; 100 
ducats in advance for the purchase of the marble in Carrara 
and 25 monthly for two years and a half, in which time the 
work had to be completed. In case of an unnecessary delay, a 
payment of 1000 ducats was to be imposed on the faulty party. 
After 25 years, the work was still unfinished. 
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turned himself into fertile golden 
rain. Now the sky was covered 
with gold; like constellations the 
little towns of Molise shone among 
the hills above dry fields and rooty 
vineyards. One of them was Monte- 
mitro, wild and vivid; another was 
San Felice. 

Not one document has been 
preserved to show whether Nicolo 
da Bari (1440-1494) joined Fran- 
cesco Laurana in Naples and if so, 
when or whether he then went with 
the latter to France to the court of 
the King of Anjou. Both Cesare 
Gnudi, in his excellent book” and 
Adolfo Venturi believe that this 
trip took place. As they analyze his 
works they find in them much 


FIG. 5..— NICOLO DELL’ARCA. — Piéta (Detail, St. John). 
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he married Marissa, the daughter of Lorenzo Bootieri’s widow, and in the same 
year bought a house in the parish de la Baroncella, which he paid up in 1479. 
And finally, in 1481 his son Caesar, born that year on August 4, was baptized 
Filius Magistri Nicolai dell’Arca. 

In these few known dates lies the life of Nicolo. He was first mentioned in 
1469 in connection with one of his two main works. Through his Arch of St. 
Domenico, he became so well 
known to those around him that 
they no longer referred to him by 
the place from which he came, 
but by that creation, even before 
it was finished. In a document of 
1481 he is no longer called Nic- 
6lo da Bari, nor Nicolo Dal- 
mata, but Nicolo dell’Arca. 

To get such an important 
commission in one of the leading 
monasteries in Italy, Nicolo 
must already have been re- 
spected as a sculptor. His ar- 
rival at the monastery made a 
deep impression on the monks. 
They saw in him both barbarian 
and foreigner — an odd man 
who had withdrawn into him- 
self. Inscriptions about him do 
not mention that he was pious. 
This must be taken into con- 
sideration when dealing with in- 
scriptions by the monks of that 
time. Girolamo Borselli,’? who ef Ce ‘ 
had been a monk in this mon- FIG. 6. — NICOLO DELL’ARCA. — Piétà (Detail, La Madonna). 


astery since 1457, and was thus 
a witness to Nicolo’s life and work in the monastery, told almost verbatim what 


was said of Nicolo by Cherubino Chirardacci,” who was a monk in the monastery 


5. GIROLAMO BorsELLi, Cronica gestorum ac factorum memorabilium Civitatis Bononiae. “Nicolaus ex Dal- 
matiae provincia oriundus ... mortuus est in miseria et sepultus in ecclesia Celestinorum . +. Nullum discipulum 
facere voluit, neque aliquem docere. Fantasticus erat et barbarus moribus . adeo agrestis erat, ut omnes a se abjeceret. 
Necessariis plerumque indigebat; caput durum habens, consilio etiam amicorum non acquiescebat, Uxore habuit de 
Boeteriis cum uno filio et una filia, figuram ex marmore Sancti Johannis Baptistae a se factam reliquit vendendam 


ducatis auri quingentis.” SRE 
6. CHERUBINO CHIRARDACCI, Historia di Bologna (1519-1598). 
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a-hundtrediyearselaters 
(1557): 

“Nicolo Dalmata or da 
Bari, an extraordinary sculp- 
tor who may be compared 
with Praxiteles, the ancient 
sculptor, is buried in the 
Church de Celestini with the 
following verses: 

Qui vitam saxis dabat, et 
spiratia signa 

Coelo formabat, proh 
dolor, hic situs est 

Nunc te Praxiteles, Phid- 
tas, Policletus adorant 

Miranturque tuas, o Nico- 
lae Manus. 

“He was a man of sim- 
ple habits, and without cul- 
ture (Fu huomo rustico dt 
costumi CLASSE TC alcuna 
humanita). He did not try 
to have successors for his art; 
even when he was near death 
he said that he was sorry not 
to have with him all the 

a works he created in order to | 
FIG. 7, — NICOLO DELL’ARCA. — Piéta (Detail, Maria from Cleofa and St. John). destroy them. He did not | 
associate with anyone; he did | 
not pay attention to anything, and he was uncouth when eating and drinking. ... 
He was impatient about everything except when he was chiseling statues. Among 
many excellent works which he created there was one piece, which seemed al- 
most impossible to have been accomplished, an insect the size of a grain of wheat, 
which he had sculptured on the head of a cane. He also made a cage one inch 
in size (oncia di piede) with a tiny lark in it, as well as many other capricious 
things of this kind.” 

Ludovico da Prelormo,’ a monk somewhat later than Girolamo Borselli, com- 
pleted Nicolo’s portrait with the following inscription: “In his habits too fantastic 


7. Lupovico DA PRELORMO, Libro manoscritto detto “Ricordi.” “Nicolaus in moribus autem nimis fantasticus 
et sui capitis ita ut nullius consilio duceretur.” 
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and like no one led by the counsel of his own head.” 

Only a few months after the treaty concluded with the Governor of Bologna 
in 1470 Nicolo threatened to leave Bologna and everything if “non gli veniva 
concesso 1l condono della tasse che da lui esigevano le societa delle Arti.” This 
had to be granted him. Everything shows that Nicolo arrived at the monastery 
dissatisfied with his earlier life and with himself, and that he was not received 
very enthusiastically by the brotherhood of the monastery.’ The icon in the main 
chapel, made by his countryman, Lippo di Dalmasio (Fig. 2),° was the only con- 
nection he had with his own people. 

Among the monks he saw, and with whom he daily shared bread and drink, 
there was one of the most interesting men of that age. Nicolo had been working 
seven years on the Arch of St. Domenico when, in 1476, there came to the mon- 
astery a novice, Savonarola, under the name of Girolamo. He was thin and dark, 
with a sharp, eagle expression, hard-pressed lips, and burning eyes under his arched 
brows (Fig. 11). Girolamo, in his twenty-fourth year, did not perhaps have that 
expression of a terrible and fanatical monk with which he later so powerfully in- 
fluenced the masses. He looked more like a mountaineer from the regions whence 
Nicolo’s ancestors came. In any case, there were at that time no two men in 


8. Vasari, Jacopo della Quercia, Sculptor of Siena. 
“Niccolo Bolognese was another pupil of Jacopo, and 
among other things he completed in an exquisite manner 
the marble shrine at Bologna, full of scenes and figures, 
and containing the body of St. Dominic, which was left 
unfinished by Niccolo Pisano. From this work he won 
such fame and profit that he was ever afterwards known 
as Master Niccolo dell’Arca (of the Shrine). He com- 
pleted this work in the years 1460, and made a Madonna 
of bronze, four braccia high, for the front of the palace 
where the Legate of Bologna now dwells, putting it in 
its place in the year 1478. In fine, he was an excellent 
master and a worthy pupil of Jacopo della Quercia of 
Siena,” (The Lives of Painters, New York, 1927). Thus, 
VASARI was not very accurate about dell’Arca, who 
started but did not complete the Arch of St. Dominic, 
died in 1494 and probably never was a pupil of Jacopo 
della Quercia. 

9. Vasari, Lippo, Painter of Florence. “There 
flourished at Bologna in Lippo’s time another painter 
whose name was also Lippo Dalmasi (1376-1410) ; who 
was a worthy man, and among other things painted a 
Madonna in the year 1407, which may still be seen in 
S. Petronio at Bologna and which is held in great venera- 
tion. He also painted in fresco the tympanum above the 
door of S. Procolo; and in the church of S. Francesco, in 
the tribune of the high altar, he made a large Christ, 
half length, and a St. Peter and St. Paul, in a very 
graceful style... . He also designed very fairly, as may 
be seen in our book, and he afterward taught art to 
M. Galante da Bologna, who came to draw much better 
than he, enr be seen in the same book ERA Le of FIG. 8.— NICOLO DELL’ARCA. — Piéta (Detail, Maria, from 
a figure dressed in a short coat with wide open sleeves.” Cleofa). 
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the monastery who resembled each other more. Both were embittered, lonely, 
and isolated forever from everything that brought joy to other people. Both were 
fanatical enemies of life which, no one knows why, had been shut off from them. 
Their misfortunes did not necessarily come because of bad experiences; such ex- 
periences were rather the consequence of their inborn bitterness. Their person- 
alities preceded them, repulsing fellow men like a deformed face. It was perhaps 
because of such personality, that the poor girl who had fled to Ferrara with her 
parents, refused in panic the burning love of the rich, well brought up young 
man, who spent his childhood reading Aristotle. This must have seemed to the 
young Savonarola new proof of the hopelessness of the world. After the sermon 
he heard in Faenza, everything that ached and burned within him merged into a 
single flame: Religion. He left Ferrara and lost himself in the Brotherhood of St. 
Domenico in Bologna. 


Nicolo left behind him two 
great works: The Arch of St. 
Domenico and a Piéta. In the 
first (Figs. 3 and 4), he showed 
all the power and virtuosity of a 
great master, capable of taking 
from the past all that could 
serve for the building up of a 
new form. Without disturbing 
the swing and rhythm of the 
Gothic style, he introduced into 
it the elegance, harmony, and 
renewed freshness, and the new 
noble breath of the Renaissance 
that was just coming to life. In 
this he was close to the Laurana 
brothers, in the common inspira- 
tion which, as never before, had 
seized Italy and her sons. 

However, only in his sec- 
ond work, in the Préta of Santa 
Maria della Vita (Figs. 5 to 10), 
did he give full expression to 
that which was peculiar to him, 
: that which was his agony and his 
EG gence — pics coe PT lament. Like Savonarola, in his 
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sermons, he bemoaned his entire self in 
the Piéta. All that burned within him 
he centered in one single flame. This 
flame was not Religion such as Girolamo 
carried in him, it was Art. It was stronger 
even than the bitterness and pain in him. 
Art was a language in which he sur- 
passed everything; his migrant people, 
his countrymen, the native sons of Italy, 
and the common age in general. That 
was the burning language which he 
spoke perfectly — better than all who 
surrounded him. He was no longer a 
stranger who did not know the language 
well, but a stranger who knew it better 
than all the rest. He did not want pupils 
because they could not follow him in the 
intensity of his creation. 

Let us study, one by one, the figures 
in the Piéta. The weeping here is so 
and masiRodin-would.sdys— 9, Maddalena gee Fig ye 
more real than in nature, because it syn- 
thesizes nature. All the bending with pain which seemed to be devouring the 
bowels had never been expressed in sculpture either before dell’ Arca, by the 
Greeks or the Gothics, or by anyone after him in the Renaissance. In the Nioba, 
the Laocoon, and in the works of Sluter or Crivelli, the weeping seemed to be ex- 
pressed only through horrid, fixed grimaces. One might say that the visual expres- 
sion of pain is life-like in art only when accompanied by sounds, screams and cries, 
as well as by motion, but is inadequate if silent and motionless. Nicolo dell’Arca, 
succeeded in representing every one of the figures gathered around the dead Christ 
as expressing a particular type of pain. Although it was achieved only through 
the usual plastic representation, the psychological miracle most likely occurred 
because for the first time pain represented for the sculptor, not only a subject and 
an anecdote, but also an inspiration for the work —a reason for doing it. To a 
certain extent, pain was the sole psychological material out of which the work had 
been created. In music, that would correspond to the difference between the vocal 
imitation of crying and a musical expression of the emotion which caused the cry- 
ing. Even the technique and style were of less importance to the artist and his art 
than the emotional and spiritual experience. 

Thus, in this work, neither the Gothic and the Burgundy style nor Toscana were 
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PL cine decisive, but his personalit 

UNAS alone, which had all of a a 
den freed itself from him. 
Therein lies the originality, 
with which he left all his pred- 
ecessors to such an extent that 
logically his place would be 
only among the Romantics. 
Thus in pictorial art, Paolo 
Uccello painted battles which 
surpassed all styles, just as El 
Greco painted saints which sur- 
passed all the painters’ schools 
through which he had passed. 
We can find a literary equiva- 
lent of the spiritual process 
which preceded the creation of 
the Piéta only in the creations 
of Dostojevsky, from whom it 
is difficult to find a place in his 
period without disturbing the 
logical entity of the literature 
of that time. 

In any case, nobody was 

sph ed mycin Tr En closer to Savonarola than Nic- 

Museum, Florence, AS olo Dalmata dell’Arca. They 
lived for six years in close proximity; they lived through their most intense 
hours under the same roof. It is very possible, however, that friendship never 
developed between them. Neither one nor the other would agree to emerge from 
his intenseness for the sake of human contact. 

Nicolo was already thirty-five years of age when he married, and forty-one 
when his son was born. Throughout his entire life, the story of the dowry of 500 
lire is woven."” Hardly had the house been paid for, when debts and interest 
again assailed him. Before his death, he was still paying a twenty-one-year-old 
debt. When he died in 1494, it appears that his son and daughter were left only 
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10. April 22, 1475, Marina, Lorenzo Bootieri’s widow, paid one hundred liras on account of a 500 liras dowry 
to her daughter Margaret married to Nicolo Dellarca. August 4, 1481, the son of Niccolo was born “Caesar, filius 
Magistri Nicolai de Arca.” August 22, 1489, “Riceve in prestito per un anno da un Ebreo trenta quattrini.” Only in 
1493, the debt due since 1472 to “la Fabbriceria di 8. Pietro” was paid. In 1495, the son Caesar “viene educato come 
preto in prima tonsura,” The daughter Aurelia married Battista Pasellie on July 29, 1499 and three years later her 
mother left her 500 liras. 
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that which could not be eaten — the stone in the house over their heads. Twenty- 
seven years later, the widow of Nicolo left her daughter the same dowry of 500 
lire which she had brought her husband forty-six years earlier and which her 
mother had given him in instalments. Everything in that life had been dark, and 
he had never come to like it. If it had been possible, he would never have left to 
humanity even his artistic works. Actually, they had become strange and inimical 
to him. We can say that in Italy there never lived a spirit more pessimistic and 
painful than that of Nicolo Dalmata. 


* # * 


Just as Nicolo lived alongside Savonarola, without leaving any trace in 
contemporary chronicles, his artistic life prolonged itself in the life of another 
great personality of this age. 
Where Nicolo’s creation 
stopped, Michelangelo’s be- 
gan. The symbol of passing 
the torch to a new Olympic 
runner is never more real 
than in its application to 
these two sculptors. The year 
when a young Genovese was 
opening up the New World, 
Nicolo was at the end of his 
life. In 1494, when he was 
either living his last months 
or had just died, Michelan- 
gelo Buonarroti appeared in 
Bologna with two of his 
iwicodemertes nad- left; the 
Medici and Florence before 
disorders had broken out 
there. The story is well known, 
how he and his friends were 
arrested in Bologna because 
they did not pay the tax on 
entering the city, and failed 
to get a receipt in the form 
of a red stamp on the thumb 
nail. : 
The nobleman, Aldo- "x. 12— Michelangelo. — Angel on Real cits St. Dominic. — St. Dominic 
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brandi, got the nineteen-year-old Michelangelo out of prison. He had him trans- 
ferred to his home, separated him from his friends, and found work for him on 
the completion of the Arch of St. Domenico. Michelangelo made two figures of 
saints on the Arch, and as a pendant to Nicolo’s Angel with a Candelabra, he 
made his own well-known Angel with Candelabra (Fig. 12). Both angels are 
extraordinary in their beauty. Nicolo’s is harmonious and gentle; Michelangelo’s 
is almost massive in proportions and dynamic in its kneeling silence. The strange 
thing in their difference is that Dalmata’s work later seemed steeped in the Ren- 
aissance, while the work of the young Michelangelo seems more archaic. The 
case was entirely different when young Leonardo painted on the Baptism of Christ 
by Verrocchio, also a kneeling angel, and in his first work was ahead of his teacher 
by half a century. 

It is not improbable, although very doubtful, that Nicolo was still alive at that 
time; that he supervised the work of Michelangelo and was, in a way, his teacher. 
Dell’Arca did not like pupils, and had he still been working he would perhaps 
also have made a second angel. Nevertheless, the fact remains that Michelangelo 
studied this work of Dell’Arca’s, which was the first complex piece of sculpture 
before his eyes for weeks and months. He must have studied it then in order to 
learn how to complement it without destroying its fundamental idea and tonality. 
Perhaps later, Michelangelo unconsciously returned to Dalmata’s St. Agricola 
when he sculptored the Medicis, and to other of Nicolo’s saintly figures, and 
the figure of God, when he sculptored Moses. It would seem as if an equal 
concentration of expression in the modeling of faces represents a similar intensity 
of inner life in the works of the artist. 
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OS: cities are religious; Padua is pious. The principal 
church dedicated to St. Anthony is called “Il Santo,” as if there were no other 
saints — I wonder what they think of that in Paradise. Even after the nave has 
gradually filled with darkness, the cloister still retains for a time the light shed 
upon it by a primitive sky. In that nave, on a white stone leaning against the wall, 
can be read the name of Tartini, and one can understand his choice of that place: 
musicians need silence. 
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FIG. 1. — Italian School, XVI Century. — Legend of Saint Joseph. — Museum of Padua, Italy. 


The Museum adjoins the cloister and the wealth of its collection comes as a 
surprise to the uninitiated visitor. The soft brush of Giorgione has dwelt on two 
long and narrow panels which were part of a decorative frieze." It is before a 
series of works which must have had the same objective that I would like to pause. 
They were part of the Capodilista Collection which came to the Museum, and 
they do not appear in the only catalogue of the Museum which is on sale at the en- 
trance.” They are scattered in Room XXIX where they bear the numbers 122, 164, 
167, 242 and 308. The hand-written catalogue describes them as ‘mythological 
Scenes: ” 

Two of them represent episodes of the biblical legend of Joseph. We read in 
Genesis (Chap. 41.) that Pharaoh saw in a dream seven handsome fat cows com- 
ing out of a river to graze. Then, he saw seven other cows, horribly emaciated, 
also emerging from the river and beginning to feed in the same green. And the 
latter devoured the former. None of the Egyptian augurs or sages were able to 
explain this dream. But the Butler remembered that, when he was in prison with 
the Baker of the palace, a young Hebrew had interpreted the dream in a way 
which had subsequently proved true, when, the Baker having perished on the cross, 
- the Hebrew took over his position. Joseph is brought before the sovereign, and 
tells him that seven years of abundance will be followed by seven years of famine. 
This is the episode represented on one of the paintings in Padua (No. 308) where 
we see to the right, on the banks of a river with waterfalls, the two herds grazing 
and, to the left, Joseph brought by the Butler before the King of Egypt surrounded 
by the augurs and sages (Fig. 1). 

The explanation of the second panel (No. 122) is no less simple. Famine 
having spread to the very land of Canaan, Jacob, the father of Joseph, learned 
that in Egypt — thanks to the wise foresight made possible by the interpretation of 
the dream—the granaries were full and wheat was still being sold. So, he sent 


1. SCHUBRING, Cassoni, Truhen und Truhenbilder der Italienischen Friihrenaissance, Leipzig, 1923. 
2. OLIVIERO ROUCHI, Guida Storico-Artistica di Padova e Dintorni, Padua, 1922. The previously published 
catalogues do not mention them either. 
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FIG. 2. — Italian School, XVI Century. — Legend of Saint Joseph. — Museum of Padua, Italy. 


there his sons, the brothers of Joseph, to buy wheat (Genesis, Chap. 42). We see 
them here (Fig. 2) with donkeys and empty bags, coming out of a ravine in the 
Valley of the Nile. In the background, men carrying bags of grain on their heads, 
are busying themselves around the warchouses. 

The three other compositions, which are of an entirely different style and of 
a much higher quality, do they deserve a designation other than merely that of 
“mythological scenes’? They lay claim to this designation by at least one element: 
the divinity, which in each of the pictures drives across the clouds in a chariot. In 
one of those divinities we recognize without difficulty Saturn devouring his children 
(Fig. 5). But the people beneath Saturn, busy with such prosaic and so precisely 
indicated tasks, what are they supposed to be doing? It is here that astrology comes 
to our help. 

Men have for a long time believed, and many still believe that the Sun, the 
Moon and five planets reign over the destiny of those born under their sign. 

Along this line of thought the association of the Sun and the Moon with the 
five planets — Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, Mercury and Mars —can be found in Bab- 
ylon as early as 650 B.C.* This belief was passed on from the Assyrians to the 
Greeks. The latter opened up new vistas by giving the planets names of divinities.” 
All the characteristics which had previously been given to these immortals passed 
on to the corresponding stars and eventually to the people born under their particu- 
lar astral signs. Coming from Athens and Rome, those ideas took root in Alexan- 
dria where they were found by the Arabs and at least partly adopted by them. It 
is through the Arab astrologers, who enjoyed the favors of the Courts of Spain and 


3. The following pages never would have seen the light of day had I not been fortunate enough to receive 
the benefit of the assistance that was generously given me by Dr. F. Sax, whose authority in matters pertaining 


to astrological iconography is universally known. | 
4. CARL BEZoLD AND FRANZ Bott, Sternglaube und Sterndeutung, die Geschichte und das Wesen der Astrol- 
ogie, Leipzig-Berlin, 1918, pp. 3 and 6; ROSCHER, Planeten, in: Ausführliches Lextkon der Griechischen und Rom- 
ischen Mythologie, Leipzig, 1884 and sq., III, p. 2529. — aa 
5. E. PANOFSKY AND F. SAXL, Classical Mythology in Medieval Art, in: “Metropolitan Museum Studies,” vol. 
IV, 2, March 1933, pp. 230-233; Franz CUMONT, Les Noms des Planètes et l’Astrolatrie chez les Grecs, in: L’An- 


tiquité Classique, IV, 1935, pp. 6 and sq. 
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Sicily under Alphonso the Wise and Frederick II Hohenstaufen, that the astro- 
logical concepts again made their entrance into Europe in the XIII Century. To 
tell the truth, they had not been completely unknown there even before. Indeed, 
prior to that time, the translation of Greek and Arab authors had given them some 
renown in Western Europe. Vincent de Beauvais echoed them,’ and his ortho- 
doxy had no difficulty in conciliating the fatalism of astrological concepts with 
the principle of free will and moral responsibility. 

Arab manuscripts, depicting the influence of stars on human destiny, usually 
arranged several sections on the same 
line, showing, in the first section, the 
stellar divinity, and in the others, the 
different crafts that the god — or the 
star bearing the name of that god — im- 
posed upon its children." 

Such an arrangement is to be found 
on the “Salone” in Padua, the chest com- 
partments of which, serving as sections, 
were painted as early as the middle of 
the XIV Century. 

But with the XV Century, the sec- 
tional frames broke down and we find 
the children of the same star, freely dis- 
tributed in the same composition, and 
grouped together as well as could be. An 
example of this can be found in the 
manuscript M.d.2 of the Library of 
Tubingen (folio 266v) where Satur- 
nians are represented (Fig. 3). This 
manuscript dates as of 1404.° Less than 
half a century later, toward 1445, the il- 
ric. “3. — German Art, 1404. The Children of See mint MMi Na tor Of a MANUÉICIOIED ICS 

the Library of Cassel,” placed the same 
subject against a landscape perspective and composed a real genre painting (Fig. 4). 

From then on, all the artists treated the subject in the same way. Hans Sebald 
Beham (1500-1550) furnishes an example of this in a series of prints which ap- 
peared in 1§30 and the large number of copies of which proves its great success. 


6. Speculum Naturale, lib. XV, cap. 45. See: “Journal of the Warburg Institute,” II, p. 73. 

7. FRITZ SAXL, Probleme der Planetenkinder, in: “Kunstchronik,” LIV (1919), p. 1016. 

8. Ibid., p. 1014. 

9. Mss. astronom., fol. 1, See: KAUTZSH, Planetendarstellungen aus dem Jahre 1445, in: “Repertorium für Kunst- 
wissenschaft,’ XX (1897), pp. 32-40. 
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These prints have directly inspired the artist of the Padua panels. 

Let us compare Saturn and his children as represented by the engraver on one 
hand and the painter on the other (Figs. 5 and 6). 

In both, the god crosses the space in a chariot drawn by two fantastic animals, 
one of which has the conventional appearance of a griffin. According to classical 
legend, he devours his childen. On the print he holds in his hand a scythe — an em- 
blem given him in ancient times." This should be interpreted not so much as char- 
acterizing the destructive effect of Time but as being symbolic of the protection 
which Saturn bestowed upon 
the labors of earth." The wheels PF i 
of his chariot form the frame 
of the two signs of the zodiac 
— Capricorn and Aquarius — 
where Saturn was supposed to 
have had his “dwellings” since, 
according to astrological 
theory, the five planets and the 
Sun had two dwellings, one for 
day and the other for night, 
while the Moon had only one. 
Finally, the sign which we find 
on the print near the god, is the 
one by which the astronomers 
designate the planet of Saturn. 

On the ground the chil- à ws 
dren of Saturn are alike in both RUE es 
works of art, and are placed in FANS [ner 
an identical EN ric, 4,— German Art, about 1445.— The Children of Saturn, miniature, 

The planet of Saturn had, Library, Cassel, Germany. Courtesy of the Warburg Institute, London. 
on the people it dominated, quite diverse influences. Sometimes it made of them 
honest farmers because in ancient times the god Saturn presided over agricultural 
affairs. Therefore we see, both on the print and on the painting, a peasant labor- 
ing in his field. Higher up, in a barn, two farm workers are thrashing the wheat. 


10. Ovip calls it “falcifer senex.” Antiquity quite commonly placed a pruning-knife or a reaping-hook into his 
hand. See: Roscuer, Kronos, IL, 1557, fig. 6, and 1567, fig. 17. 

11. In Rome Saturn was originally the god of sowing Therefore he represented fecundity — ‘“frugifer.” Eventu- 
ally he was whether for good or evil confused with the Greek god Kronos, who was a sterile old man (Horace, Odes, 
II, pp. 12, 6). In spite of that avatar, he retained the scythe which recalls his origin as an agrarian god (ROsCHER, 
Kronos, Il, p. 1544). The Mythograhus Vaticanus Tertius, remembered this original attribution of Saturn when writ- 
ing in its 2d chapter (G. H. Bone eEp., Scriptores Rerum Mythicarum Latini Tres... Cellis, 1834, p. 160, lines 11-13): 
“Nonnulli Saturnum sacrum sensum, id est divinam providentiam omnia procreantem, sive satorem omnium interpre 


tantur.” 
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FIG. 5. — Italian School, XVI Century. — The Children of Saturn. — Museum of Padua, Italy. 


Gsm at Pale ws vnc ES au yen The man who holds the scythe 

might perhaps be a cattle dealer. 
On the left of the composition a 
woodcutter vends his wood, 
while in the foreground the 
slaughtering of pigs is going on. 
The choice of the two latter oc- 
cupations is not accidental. Both 
were usually practiced during 
December. Saturn is the god of 
cold.” His fete-day — the Sat- 
urnalia—was celebrated in 
Rome on December 17.” In ad- 
dition, in December, the sun 
finds itself on Capricorn which 
is, as we have seen, one of Sat- 
urn’s dwellings.* Following that 
line of thought, the astrological 
composition under discussion 
shows itself related to the current 
representation of the months and 
their labors.” The other dwell- 
ing of Saturn is the Aquarius 


12. ROSCHER, Kronos, II, pp. 1471 and sq. 
13. ROSCHER, Saturnus, IV, pp. 436-437. 
: 14. CARL BEZOLD AND FRANZ BOLL, Op. 
; Eee cit., pp. 58-59. 

) —— —( es TIS : 15. In the series of the months, called 
CN Ih the “Trivulce Tapestries” at the Castello Sfor- 
= ae EEE zesco in Milan, the month of December is 
a ase - dominated by the figure of Saturn. See: H. 


6 n iche, Leipzig, 1928, II, I 
FIG. 6. — HANS SEBALD BEHAM. — The Children of Saturn, engraving. — The & se a tee ria PHB, 2928s eS 
Warburg Institute, London. P. 409. 
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Fic. 7. — Italian School, XVI Century. — The Children of Jupiter. — Museum of Padua, Italy. 


which gives it some power over the element of humidity.’ We are reminded of 
this by the river which cuts the composition in two, and by the irrigation works 
of which the well forms the center.” Judging from the presence of an officer of 
law holding a rod in his hand, 
this would seem to represent 
forced labor. 

And this brings us to the 
evil influence of the planet Sat- 
urn, whose children were in- 
clined to melancholy, dark 
moods and solitude. Worse than 
that, they were jailed for trifles; 
prison and pillory were always 
waiting for them around the cor- 
ner. They escaped crime only to 
fall heir to want and join the 
herd of beggars. In the Sebald 
Beham print as in the Padua 
panel, the victims of Saturn are 
grouped to the right of the com- 
position, and are dominated by 
the wheel and the gallows on the 
horizon. 

The Greeks regarded Sat- 
urn as the symbol of age, having | 
under his protection the old and | 


16. RoscHer, Kronos, IL, pp. 1471 and sq. 

17. Without Beham’s print we would 
be at a loss to explain the presence of the 
white horse on the Padua picture. It serves to 
pump water from the well by the traction it |}. 
exerts on a cable; but the painter forgot the 
cable. 


FIG. 8, — HANS SEBALD BEHAM. — The Children of Jupiter, engraving. 
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infirm. Hence the presence of the crippled in the two works of art under discussion. 
Moreover, that god having devoured his children, the planet bearing his name was 
supposed to protect against sterility,’* celibacy, widowhood and orphanage. One can 
see at the extreme right two monks feeding starving children, as well as a woman 
wearing a widow’s veil. In Sebald Beham’s print the clothes of the widow and of 
the crippled indicate great misery. Panofsky sees in these children of Saturn the ex- 
pression of the virtue of poverty, in contrast to the children of desire produced by 
Venus.” The group here is completed by two Franciscans, giving credence to this 
very tempting explanation. 

The building seen on the left of the composition is a chapel, and Sebald 
Beham, faithful to tradition,” did not fail to make this hermitage the residence 
of a monk living in solitude, according to the Saturnian character. 


Fic. 9, — Italian School, XVI Century. — The Children of the Moon. — Museum of Padua, Italy. 


As a matter of fact, the author of the Padua panels has followed slavishly, 
and often without intelligence, the model offered him by Beham. He deviated from 
it only to the extent of placing on the first plan and in:full view, a recumbent cow, 
for which there seems to be no precedent. Has this cow any astrological meaning? 
One is hardly inclined to believe this, since the artist had little taste for such sym- 
“bols. I am more inclined to think that he painted the cow just to fill up space in the 
landscape, having in mind Saturn’s solicitude for things of the field. 

The Museum of Padua also owns a panel which the same painter has devoted 
to Jupiter and the children of that planet (Fig. 7). This just as faithfully draws its 
inspiration from a corresponding print in the series by Sebald Beham (Fig. 8). To 
the right, we see a pope, surrounded by cardinals, archbishops, and other ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries, receiving homage from a sovereign clad in ermine. The great 
earthly personage kisses the foot of the pontiff who is about to crown him. One 


18. ROSCHER, Kronos, II, pp. 1476-1477. 

19. E. PANOFSKY, Hercules am Scheidewege, Leipzig-Berlin, 1930, pp. 58 and r1o2. 

20. The monk is represented among the children of Saturn in the “Salone” of Padua; as well as in the manu- 
script of Tiibingen (Fig. 3), where he appears as a stylite, and in a series of Florentine prints of about 1460 attributed 
to Baccio Baldini (repr. in: F. LippMANN, The Seven Planets, London, International Chalcographical Society, 1895, 
pl. A). 
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should not see in this scene any particular historical event but only the expression 
of the idea that the sons of Jupiter were called to the highest offices. 

The scene which is displayed to the left of the panel — and incidentally, also 
of the print — has a somewhat similar significance. It is the introduction of a young 
poet to a royal personage for the purpose of consecrating his talent or of crowning 
him as poet laureate. This scene 
already exists in the print de- kx ge SSL IS EN 
voted to Jupiter in the Floren- |e is 
tine group called the Baccio 
Baldini series, and there with 
some details which leave no 
doubt of its meaning. F. Lipp- 
mann describes it as follows: 
“Toward the left of the print a 
prince or judge is seated on a 
throne; before him is a group of 
men, three of whom are on 
Dengedweknee ina posture: of 
homage. Three representatives 
of poetry and science, crowned 
with laurels, are seated in a cir- 
cle in a small Renaissance build- 
tee 

In the Padua painting, as in 
the print by Beham in broad 
lines the same scene symbolizing 
the same idea is repeated, that is 
to say that the scene suggests that 
academic honors are awaiting 
the descendants of Jupiter. The 
officials who surround the bene- 
ficiaries hold a manuscript in 
hand. = 

A hunting RENE is presented ne SEBALD BEHAM. — The Children of the Moon, engraving. 
in the background of the paint- 
ing. The chariot of Jupiter, which in the original scene (Baccio Baldini series) was 
drawn by eagles — for which there is a quite natural explanation — is drawn here, as 
it is also in the Beham print, by peacocks. A young man, recognized as Ganymede,” 


21. F. LIPPMANN, Of. Cit., p. 3. 
Boel bid. 
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Fic. 11.— XVI-XVII Century. — The Children of Saturn, tapestry. — Victoria and Albert Museum, London. Courtesy of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


is seen kneeling before the god, tendering him a vase filled with food or some other 
offering. The only originality which the artist has introduced is where he placed 
in the foreground a dog (or perhaps it is a fox), which is just as mysterious as the 
cow in the panel devoted to Saturn. It can only be assumed that this animal is sup- 
posed to suggest the hunt. 

The third and last panel preserved in Padua from a series which obviously 
must have numbered seven, contains the figure of the Moon and her descendants 
(Fig. 9). As are the two others, it is a replica from a corresponding print in the 
series by Sebald Beham (Fig. 10). | 

Aristotle discerns four essential qualities which are applied in pairs to the four 
elements: The fire is both warm and dry; the air is warm and humid; the water is 
cold and humid; the earth is cold and dry. The same qualities are applied to the 
planets. Saturn being far from the sun, is cold and also dry, while the Moon, also 
cold, owes her humidity to her proximity to the earth.* The latter characteristic 


23. CARL BEZOLD AND FRANZ BOL, Of. cit., p. 60. 
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FIG. 12.— XVI Century. — The Children of Venus, tapestry. — Bavarian National Museum, Munich, Germany. Courtesy of the 
Warburg Institute, London. 


explains the presence of a water surface on the painting devoted to the Moon, and 
the taste of her children for the pleasures which this element favors — bathing, 
fishing and boating. For the same reason a water-mill is represented in the compo- 
sition. 

A person with a bag on his back walks toward the mill accompanied by a mule 
heavily loaded with grain. In the background of the painting a fortune-teller reads 
the future in the palm of a young man. The print by Beham does not leave the slight- 
est doubt as to the identity of the two persons. Not far away, seated before a table, 
a man holding a dice box, tries to arouse interest in the game of three idlers, among 
whom there is one rower and one beggar. The rower carries on his belt an intrigu- 
ing little bag. 

The chariot of the Moon is drawn by Diana’s nymphs. It has only one axle so 
as to offer to view only one sign of the zodiac, the Moon having only one dwelling 
(see the print by Beham, Fig. 10). The artist to whom we are indebted for the 
Padua panels has kept the same form for the chariot although he has neglected to 
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paint the sign of the zodiac on the wheel. He has laid down on the first plan, in the 
well-known attitude of the river god, a man jealously holding a bag. One should 
not forget that silver is the metal of the Moon. In any case, this person represents 
the new note which the painter never failed to add to each of his paintings, as a 
kind of signature. 

The three works of art under discussion renew rather weakly a very old lesson. 
This elaborate determinism which makes the accident of birth the law of life, which 
controls our destiny and condones our failings, bears the mark of the fatalism of 
Antiquity. It corresponds neither to the Catholic doctrine, nor to the spirit of the 
Middle Ages and clearly indicates its course, even in some details. Warburg pointed 
out the presence of the dice in the first pictures devoted to the children of Saturn 
— manuscripts at Tubingen (Fig. 3) and Cassel (Fig. 4) — and recalled that in 
ancient Rome the Saturnalia was accompanied by the game of dice.” 

But the Greeks themselves could hardly recognize their astrological ideas 
under the strange form which they assumed in the XV Century after having been 
submitted to the taste of different peoples, to the exigencies of naive spirits, and to 
continual changing and remodeling. The Renaissance however took delight in this 
pseudo-classicism. Accepting without question the legacy of the Middle Ages, it 
made use of its basic idea, the children of the planets,” and of its prevailing form, 
the painting of genre. 

Let us study a few examples of this. On a tapestry of the XVI-XVII Century 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum in London,”® Saturn and his children are rep- 
resented according to the traditional pattern (Fig. 11). In addition to the charac- 
ters seen on the Padua picture, the god bearing the scythe has produced the reap- 
ers. They are at work, assisted by women tying up the sheaves. 

Another tapestry of the XVI Century belonging to the National Bavarian 
Museum in Munich, represents the children of Venus. Couples are embracing each 
_other, bathing, dancing, surrounding a set table, listening to music under the pro- 
tection of Venus, who with Cupid, moves across the sky in her chariot drawn by two 
doves (Fig. 12). Her two dwellings — the Scales and the Bull — have their sym- 
bols on the wheels of the vehicle. This is in full accord with tradition.” 

A painting bearing the false signature of Jan Brueghel, and which was sold in 
London in 1927,” shows a rather irreverent representation of Mercury and his 
children (Fig. 13). The god of trade and of industry, with all that these terms im- 
ply, is being driven across the sky by roosters, preceded by a couple of birds in 


24. Gesammelte Schriften, Il, p. 507. 

25. Children of the Planets were unknown in Antiquity; see: E. PANorsKy AND F. Saxt, Dürer Melancolia 1, 
in: “Studien der Bibliothek Warburg,” II, Leipzig-Berlin, 1923, p. 123. 

25B. No. 168-1931. 

26. F. LiPPMANN, Op. cit., pl. C, V; WaRBURG, Gesammelte Werke, 1, pls. XIII and XIV. 

27. Casey sale at Robinson and Fisher’s, April 1927, No. ror. 
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flight, among them two par- 
rots. The roosters have been 
associated with Mercury 
since ancient times,” serv- 
ing as his drivers in similar 
compositions, but the par- 
rots are the painter’s own 
invention, and this is rather 
amusing if one remembers 
that Mercury was the god 
of facile talkers, of come- 
dians and actors—of all 
those whose profession it 
was to recite and to mimic. 
In the background is the es- 
tuary of a river with sail 
FIG. 13.— JAN BREUGHEL (?).— The Children of Mercury. — Present whereabouts boats and wharfs of a trad- 
unknown. Courtesy of the Warburg Institute, London. ing city. 


This painting shows the inventiveness of the human spirit in its most varied 
forms. Music has its violincello and its book of solfeggio; sculpture its classical 
bust; mathematics a compass, a sextant and other instruments of precision. Maps, 
dice, a box of tricktrack, masks, a racquet and balls, recall the skill and finesse re- 
quired by social games. Barrels, glasses and a pitcher indicate the part which wine 
plays in the intercourse of man. A little distance away, two writers or engravers 
are working. The alchemists, represented by monkeys, watch their alembics near a 
vault on which can be seen the inscription “Alchimia’’; two foxes watch from a 
staircase leading to a scientist’s and a painter’s studio. Before a triumphal arch, 
personages of the Commedia del Arte perform their stunts. 

Around a clepsydra symbolizing the flight of time and the fickleness of fame, 
the painter has grouped several books, and nothing is so revealing of his secret in- 
tentions as the titles of these books. If the reproduction which we have been able to 
secure for the illustration of this article were of a better quality, one could read 
on the scattered volumes the following three names: “Aretino,” “Paracelsus” and 
“Baldus.” 

It is known that, as others used to publish calendars with astrological predic- 
tions, Aretino produced “giudizi” of his own growth. His knowledge of his con- 
temporaries, of their intrigues and secrets, made his prognostics especially biting.” 


28. RoSCHER, Kronos, II, 1567, fig. 17, and Mercurius, II, p. 2825, fig. 4 . a: 
29. See: ALESSANDRO LuZ10, Pietro Aretino nei primi suot anni a Venezia e la corte det Gonzaga, Turin, 1888, 


a study which was first mentioned to me by Dr. SAXL. 
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Paracelsus is the pseu- 
donym adopted by the 
truculent Theophrastus 
Bombast von Hohenheim, 
famous German physician 
who was born around 
1490 and died in 1541. In 
1529, he published under 
the title of Practica, a vol- 
ume of prophecies for the 
years 1530 tov1$34. es lne 
success of the book was so 
great that he had to have 
a new edition printed in 
1630. 2" He=tookupmine 
subject again in 1536, this 
Tr tee mn ae an ae time covering a period of 

twenty-four years. The 
book translated into Latin by Marcus Tatius, was published in Augsburg with 
woodcut illustrations. In his volume published about 1550 the prophecies of 
Theophrastus are combined with those of the sibyls and of others.* Half a cen- 
tury later they were published again in a separate edition.** They did not, inci- 
dentally, lose their interest since we find them again translated into English as 
late as 1916,% and into French in 1933.* Finally, we should bear in mind that 
Paracelsus has written a treatise of alchemy entitled The Treasure of Treasures 
of the Alchimists.*" 
“Baldus” is more mysterious. To tell the truth, this is no longer an author but 
a literary work: the poem Baldus was written in a macaronic Latin by Merlin 
Cocai, pseudonym of Theophile Folengo (1496-1544) and published in Venice in 


30. Practica D. Theophrasti Paracelsi, gemacht auff Europen, anzufuhen in dem nechst kiinfftigen Dreyssigs- 
ten Jar, biss auff d. Vier und dreyssigst nachvolgend, durch A. WEYSSENHORN, Augsburg, 1529. 

31. Wunderbarer und mercklicher Geschichten so in vier Jaren nach einander, biss man zelet MD und 
XXXIII Jar zuhiinfftig Prognostication, bei C. EGEN [C. EGENOLF] Strassburg, 1530. 

32. Prognosticatio ad vigesimum quartum usque annum duratura . . . Ad... Ferdinandum Roman. Regem 

. conscripta. 

33. Propheceien und Weissagungen. Vergangne, Gegenwertige und Kiinfftige ding ... als: Doctoris Paracelsi, 
Johan Liechtenberfers, M. Josephi Grunpeck, Joan Carionis, Der Sibyllen und anderer ... Durch Figuren angezeygt. 

34. Prognosticatio eximii doctoris Theophrasti Paracelsi ..., with copper cuts. 

35. The Prophecies of Paracelsus; Magic Figures and Prognostications made by THEOPHRASTUS PARACELSUS, 
translated by J. K., with Introduction, London, 1915. 

36. La Prognostication, for the first time translated in its entirety from the 1549 edition by JEAN CHUZEVILLE, 
illustrated with 38 reproductions and preceded by a study on Paracelsus by Dr. Gaston BAISSETTE, Paris, 1933. 

37. Published for the first time in the 1574 edition of his Von ersten dreyen Principijs; most recent publica- 
tion by A. Poisson, Cing Traités d’ Alchimie ..., 1890. 
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1617. This volume met 
with great success, as is 
testified by its more than 
twenty editions published 
during less than a cen- 
tury, not to speak of a 
French translation.” It is 
well remembered today 
because Rabelais bor- 
rowed from it, among 
others, the episode of the 
Sheep of Panurge.“ Fol- 
engo, who was sensitive 
to the weaknesses of his 
time, makes fun of astrol- sy : i 
ogy and finally puts the 2 
astrologers, together with 

: FIG. 15.— GEORG BALTHASAR PROBST. — The Children of the Moon, engraving. Courtesy 
the poets and other fabri- of the Warburg Institute, London. 
cators, into a water-melon.*” 

The graphic arts which very early took over the subject of the children of the 
planets, have reproduced this composition until late in the XVIII Century. We 
give here two examples of its latest representations in prints, one showing Saturn, 
and the other the Moon, and their nebulae. The author of these two prints is 
Georg Balthasar Probst. If we compare them with the corresponding panels in 
Padua, we will notice that the two centuries that separate them have brought con- 
siderable changes into the treatment of the subject. 

The print devoted to the Moon (Fig. 15) adds to a fishing scene the hunting 
scene which tradition reserved to the children of Jupiter. A deer, a few dogs, and 
two cavaliers are seen in the background, while before a pool, where a servant is 


38. An excellent article on Folengo by A. MoMIGLIANO has been published in: Enciclopedia Italiana, XV, pp. 
602-603. To the bibliography in that article should be added the following article by C. S. Gurkinp, Die Sprache 
des Folengo, in: “Archivium Romanicum,” VI, 1922, pp. 425-455. 

39. The French translation dating from 1606 has been published in two new editions in the course of the XIX 
Century (Paris, Garnier, 1859 and 1876) by the bibliophile Jacos, with a commentary by G. BRUNET. Para- 
graph 4 of the commentary treats the subjects of the various editions of Baldus. Since then two different 
versions of the poem (Latin text) have been published, one by A. Portiot1 (Mantova, 1882-1883) and the other by 
A. Luzio (Bari, 1911) ; we quote from the latter. 

40. Baldus, book XII, verse 170 and sq; Pantagruel, book IV, chap. 7. 

41. Book XIII, verse 206 and sq; book XIV, verse 30 et sq. Speaking of the Moon and her influence, he 
writes as follows: “Sometimes she has pointed horns and is like the skin of a melon. When the horns are full, she 
takes on the form of a trencher; and when the two horns are close enough to touch each other, she is like a hole 
formed by mine explosion. She scarcely lets the reason of light-headed people remain for long unaffected,’ XIV, 
PP. 45-48. 

42. Book XXV, verse 600 and sq. 
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striking the water and where an angler is fishing — figures which are already 
found in Beham’s work (Fig. 10)—a net is being drawn over the yield from the 
two sports. The personification of the Moon in the clouds bears the emblems of 
Diana the huntress, and one is therefore less surprised that contrary to tradition 
the children have been replaced by hunters. 

Numerous field activities and rural industries ignored by the painter of Padua 
appear on the print dedicated to Saturn (Fig. 14). However, all trace of evil in- 
fluence has disappeared. A feminine character, in conversation with an abbot, on 
the left of the composition, may alone be considered as recalling the widow in the 
Padua panel. In the foreground, Ceres reigns, and groups around her the peaceful 
people of the fields. A cow being milked at the stable, encourages the thought that 
the painter of Padua, in representing the same animal in his painting, was not 
motivated by astrological ideas, since, as early as the XVI Century, the general 
taste has leaned toward making the subject what it became in the XVIII Century 
— a bucolic scene. 

As a matter of fact, in the astrological field as in others, Renaissance did not 
borrow its ideas from the Greeks, whose conceptions in the matter were not studied 
seriously prior to the last fifty years, but from the Middle Ages. This tradition 
has never been broken, and the carpenters whom the Arab astrologer, Abu Masar, 
in the IX Century ranked among the children of Saturn,“ are again found in the 
XVIII Century print. With the content, Renaissance also took over from the 
Middle Ages the form, and has continued to group the children of the planets in 
genre paintings according to the rules established by illuminators as early as the 
first half of the XV Century. 

Thus, from Nebuchadnezzar to Louis XV, man searched the stars for the 
secret of the future — a “notable example of the frantic curiosity of our nature 
which amuses itself by preoccupation with things of the future, as if it had not 
enough to do with digesting things of the present.’ 


GUY »E TERVARENT. 


43. E. PANorsky AND F. Saxr, Dürer Melancolia, I, Op. cit., pp. 77-80. 
44. MONTAIGNE, Essays, French edition, Book I, chap. XI. 
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FIG, 1. — Attr. to Tomm. Orsolino. — Presepe in the stipes of an altar (1600-1625). — S. Ambrogio, Genoa, Italy. 


THE ORIGINS OF 
THE CRECHE 


NE of the most interesting contributions of art to religious 
worship is to be found in the Christmas crèche, in which the events associated with 
the Nativity are represented in literal, three-dimensional miniature. More striking 
than single images or paintings, the crèche serves the religious purpose of impress- 
ing the imagination of the beholder as if he were witnessing the very Nativity. It 
will be the purpose of this paper to discuss those aspects of the Christmas celebra- 
tion that were influential in developing the concept of the creche, and to trace the 


* The author is indebted for editorial assistance to Mrs, C. T. BEVER, FATHER Atoysius S. Horn, and to 
PROFESSOR AND Mrs, CLAUDE SIMPSON, 
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emergent popularity of the common forms which this Christmas exhibit took 
throughout the centuries (Figs. 3, 4 and 5). 

We find the first definition of the créche in a book which a Jesuit, Philipp de 
Berlaymont, published in 1619. His brief discussion is unusually perceptive in 
recognizing that the function of the crèche is to revivify the events of the Nativity 
so that all who view the scene may personally share the wonder of those who 
originally beheld it. “It is common knowledge,” says Berlaymont, “that the Jesuits 
are observing the pious custom of their predecessors in the Order, by arranging 
Christmas crèches to represent the stable in Bethlehem. The manger with the In- 
fant is standing between the Virgin and Joseph in a structure with a roof of straw 
to which the star is affixed. Shepherds and angels are in attendance, the whole be- 
ing so cleverly arranged that the devotion of the beholders is vigorously stimulated. 
They feel themselves to be participating in this so miraculous event, hearing with 
their own ears the crying of the Child and the heavenly music, touching with their 
own hands the swaddling clothes, and experiencing a pious awe.’ He goes on to 
point out that although to most of the “Catonimani,” the super-Catos, this custom 
might appear trifling and childish, God had already, by frequent miracles, attested 
that He was pleased with the custom. Berlaymont believed the créche to reflect an 
Egyptian custom of representing the Goddess Isis lying in bed with the Infant 
Horus. 

A famous confrère of Berlaymont, Théophile Raynaud (1583-1663), suggested 
another theory for the derivation of the crèche.” He thought that it might have 
originated as an imitation of the example set by St. Francis in Greccio. Likewise 
another influential Jesuit, Guiseppe Antonio Patrignani, exhorted the whole Chris- 
tian world to be thankful to St. Francis for the introduction of the Christmas 
crèche, which had resulted, according to him, from St. Francis’ unusual Christmas 
celebration in the cave near Greccio.* Patrignani thought that through this celebra- 
tion the Saint had given the faithful a much more vivid impression of the mystery 
of Christmas than they would otherwise have had. He recognized the importance 
of the crèche because it is one of the sensuous means toward “helping our small 
intellect to acquire veneration and esteem for those divine matters which transcend 
our senses.’ Since the crèche helps one come to the right knowledge, he included 
it among all such rites and customs, likening them to “trenches and bulwarks, 
guarding the center of the fortress, the residence of the Faith.” 

1. Paradisus puerorum, Cologne, p. 67 ff. BERLAYMONT’s source for the Egyptian origin of the créche was 
EPiPHANIUS, De prophetarum vita, ed. TH. SCHERMANN, Prophetarum vitae fabulosae, Leipzig, 1907, p. ro (cf. 
pp. 45, 72.) After all, this theory was not more fantastic than that of a Dutch origin of the crèche. I do not 
know who proposed it. The earliest mention of which I know is in an anonymous book: A, P., Natale, Capo- 
danno, Epifania, Milan, 1885, p. 9. 


2. De Gladio e Pilco a Pontifice benedicto (n. d.), in: Opera, vol. 10, Lyons, 1665, p. 599. 


3. Quattro corone di esempi ovvero finezze amorose del ss. bambino Gesi, not listed in: BACKER-SOMMER- 
VOGEL, Venice, 1757, P. 190. 
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It was generally accepted until the end of the XIX Century, and still is be- 
lieved by the uninformed, that St. Francis was really the “inventor” of the créche. 
But around 1900 it was recognized that his ceremony near Greccio is related to the 
development of the liturgical plays, and has no more connection with the créche 
than do these plays in general.* St. Francis wanted to invest the Christmas mass 
with a specific character reminiscent of the cave of Bethlehem. Thus he transferred 
the mass into an environment similar to that of the Nativity cavern. He introduced 
an ox and ass, and placed the portable altar upon a manger filled with hay. The 
physical conditions were recreated as closely as possible, but the actual events of 
the Nativity were commemorated by the transubstantiation and by the sermon of St. 
Francis. None of the holy personages was represented.° 

The first Christmas créche known to have been erected in a church stood, not 
in a Franciscan church, but in the Jesuit church in Prague in 1562.° It was a real- 
istic representation of the Nativity, and was constructed especially and exclu- 
sively for the Christmas season—the two predominant features of the modern 
crèche. This crèche was not so much an “invention” as it was the assimilation into 
a single exhibit of the following church customs: (1) the exhibition of permanent 
presepia, reconstructions of the cave of the Nativity; (2) the inclusion of pre- 
sepia in the mise en scène in Christmas church plays; (3) the exhibition of a statu- 
ette of the Christ Child at Christmas; (4) the special exhibition during the Christ- 
mas season of art objects representing the scene of the Nativity; (5) the focus of 
attention during the Christmas season, upon permanently installed art works which 
visualized the events of the Nativity; and (6) the erection, at Easter, of decorative 
structures, called sepulchers, with or without realistic representations. 

Although not an ancient church custom at that time, the erection of crèches 
grew from an ancient spiritual exercise. Church Fathers had interpreted the words 
of the Angel to the shepherds, “Go unto Bethlehem” (Luke 2: 12), and the words 
of the shepherds, “Let us go unto Bethlehem” (Luke 2: 15), as summons to all 


4. Comp. e.g. A. D'ANCONA, Origini del Teatro Italiano, Turin, 1891, vol. I, p. 117. G. HAGER, Die Weih- 
nachtskrippe, Munich, 1902, p. 12. G. Bonaccorst, 1! Natale, Rome, 1903, p. 108. H. Marron, L’Action Francts- 
caine, vol. 4, 1907, p. 70. Remarkable contributions made also by: L. Goucaup, in: “Revue des Sciences Religieuses,” 
vol. 2, 1922, p. 27 ff; H. DAUSEND, Franziskanische Studien, vol. 13, 1926, p. 294 ff; S. SCHNEIDER, “Die Weihnachts- 
krippe,” 3. Jahrbuch, Wiesbaden, 1927, p. 12 ff; R. LIGTENBERG, Studia Catholica, vol. 4, 1927-28, p. 10 ff. 

5. THOMAS OF CELANO, Legenda prima B. Francisci (1228-29), ed. P. Ep. ALENCONIENSIS, Rome, 1906, ch. 
48 ff. CELANO’s second legend (about 1246. Cf. K. Younc, The Drama of the Mediaeval Church, Oxford, 1933, 
vol. 2, p. 430 ff.) supplemented the older report, though not very convincingly, by asserting that a single one of 
the participants in the ceremony saw a Child represented in the manger and saw St. Francis raise Him as living 
from the manger which had actually been filled with hay and upon which the portable altar had to have room 
to stand. Tu. RAYNAULD reports, loc. cit., that many French churches were strewn with hay at Christmas. Evi- 
dently the purpose, creating a setting similar to that of the commemorated historical event during a church 
service, is the same as in one of the services at Good Friday which was accompanied by noise to commemorate 
the tumultuous happenings. The custom was common in Germany. Comp. e.g. M. Heroin, Alt-Nuernberg in 
seinen Gottesdiensten, Guetersloh, 1890, p. 59, after notes of a town clerk who died in 1634. 

6. Jon. Scumipt, Historia societatis Jesu provinciae Bohemiae, Pars prior, Prague, 1747, p. 169. Litterae 
quadrimestres ex universis ... locis . .. Romam missae, vol. 6, Rome, 1925, p. 104 ff. 
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believers to come and participate in the Christmas ceremony.’ Thus when the 
faithful attended Christmas mass, they were to feel that they were making a spir- 
itual pilgrimage with those very shepherds unto Bethlehem.* We must bear in mind, 
however, that the only “goal” of this pilgrimage was the sacrament.” 

St. Anselm of Canterbury (died 1109) expanded this spiritual exercise beyond 
the mere church service, and in his Fifteenth Meditation (P. /. 158. col. 758) 
counseled the worshiper to reflect upon the mystery of Christmas by calling to the 
mind’s eye the happenings in the cave of the Nativity. Similar advice, attributed 
to such men as St. Bernard of Clairvaux (although I know of no relevant utter- 
ance by St. Bernard) and to the Carthusian, Ludolph of Saxony’® (who had merely 
popularized the advice of the Franciscan Giovanni da Calvoli),"" was summarized 
by the Netherlandish Augustinian, Johannes Mauburnus (died 1501). Mauburnus 
suggested that the devout, in obeying the “transeamus,” should make that pilgrim- 
age once every day between Christmas and Candlemas, adore the Child and con- 
template the Virgin and Joseph.” But, Mauburnus goes on, a novice in contem- 
plation needs something substantial as a starting-point because intercourse between 
the soul and God, without any intermediary gestalt, is a goal rarely attained. In 
line with this doctrine, Mauburnus considers it of no essential difference whether 
the gestalt is perceived through the senses or only through the imagination; there- 
fore, either a mental image or a material representation will serve. Thus he ad- 


7. St. Gregory of Nazianzus: H, USENER, Das Weihnachtsfest, 2nd ed., Bonn, 1911, p. 261 ff; St. John Chry- 
sostom: MIGNE, Patr. gr., 48, col. 753; USENER, Of. cit., p. 222 ff. 

8. ‘That is also the meaning of the words of Sophronios of Jerusalem. Patr. gr. 87, 3, col. 3205 ff. USENER, 
Op. cit., p. 336 ff. 

9. An Armenian Christmas sermon (about 400 according to Usener), which P. Martin published and attributed 
to St. Gregory Thaumaturgus (died after 265) in CARD. PiTRA, Analecta Sacra, vol. 4, Paris, 1883, p. 394, declares 
twice that a verbal description of the events is rendered superfluous because they are visible. UsENER (Of. Cit., p. 
225) found in this statement basis for a supposition that a “stage-like constructed crèche” was exhibited, a supposi- 
tion which is mere fantasy. ‘The sermon could have referred only to a painting or mosaic, and probably the repre- 
sentation formed a part of the permanent decoration in the church (this would obviously have been so if the 
representation was a mosaic), for, to the best of my knowledge, at the time when the sermon was delivered, the 
Eastern churches had not as yet initiated the custom of exhibiting the so-called typica. A. BAUMSTARK connected 
the crèches with the /ypica in Wethnachtsbeilage der Koelnischen Volkszeitung, 1907, p. 16, and was followed by 
H. Grisar, La Civiltà Catholica, vol. 59, 1908, part 4, p. 702, but was refuted by H. THURSTON, in: “Tablet,” 
December 25, 1920, p. 855, who saw the root of the chréche exclusively in the Christmas plays.—The context makes 
it evident that the Cistercian abbot Guerricus (died c. 1157) spoke of a spiritual and not of a corporeal view of 
the swaddled Child. (Patr. lat. 185, part 4, col. 46). HAGER, Op. cit., p. 9, note 3, recognized this correctly. One 
can state with more boldness than did K. Youn, Op. cit., p. 8, that the altar, or the entire church, could symbolize 
the presepe. The connection between créche and eucharist, as formulated between 425 and 450 by Theodotus of 
Ancyra and read into the records of the Council of Ephesus, remained accepted in the Western church (e.g., TH. 
RAYNAUD, Op. cit., vol. 7, p. 420). To prove that a bodily pilgrimage to Palestine is superfluous, an anonymous 
Benedictine abbot expounded that “your altar is your Bethlehem” (Patr. lat. 213, col. 891). The Carthusian Ludolph 
of Saxony (died in 1377) called the altar “presepe spirituale” (Vita Jesu Christi, part I, ch. 9). About 1400, the 
Consuetudines of the Benedictine monastery Brevnow in Bohemia say that on account of the eucharist the church 
“bene presepe signat.” (M. USENER, Christliche Festbraeuche, Bonn, 1889, p. 66). 

Tose Ci part i, Ch, 11. 

11. Meditationes vitae Christi, ch. 9, written about 1310. Comp. A, Srroick, “Die Weihmachtskrippe,’ 
buch, 1935, p. 6 ff. But Ludolph added Joseph to the Nativity group. 

12. Rosetum exercitiorum spiritualium, part 1, ch. 11, published first 1494. I used the Basle 1504 and Douay 
1620 editions, the latter edited by Leander de §. Martino. Fol. XCVIr and p. 412, ff, resp. 
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Fic. 2.— Italian Art, about 1510. — Christ Child Cradle. 


vises the novice in contemplation, who wants to visit the Child in the manger, to 
summon to his view the scene of the Nativity, either materially or imaginatively; 
to rock the cradle or to behave quite as he would in the real presence of the Newly 
Born. 

The story of a Sister in the Dominican nunnery, Schoenensteinbach, Alsatia 
(about 1445), illustrates well how the imagination worked in this connection. She 
was confined to bed in the sick-cell at Christmas. In her imagination, we are told, 
she transformed the room into the cave of the Nativity. She fancied Mary with 
the Child lying in bed in one corner of the room and Joseph sitting in another. The 
door represented the road for the shepherds and other simple visitors. The three 
windows represented the three roads which the Kings traveled separately, the floor, 
the scene of their meeting and procession to the Adoration. 

That the créche has been presumed to be more ancient than it is, is due to a 
frequent philological misunderstanding. It was not until the second half of the XVI 
Century that the words presepe, presepium, and their vernacular equivalents, be- 
gan to be used in specific reference to the Christmas creche, in addition to the estab- 
lished interpretations of the terms. Literally the Latin words mean “a stable” or 
“a manger.” In this special case, the words can mean the whole cave as well as 
only that concavity which was the actual resting place of the Child. This under- 
standing of the words was closely related to a rational exegesis of the text of the 
Vulgate. There was a need to explain how the shepherds found the locality of the 
Nativity. Must they not have been sent to a place well known to them, and not in 
search of a manger, the location of which was unknown to them? In the face of this 
problem, it was generally understood that presepe referred to the actual shelter 


13. JOHANNES Meyer, Buch der Reformacio Predigerordens, II, 16, ed. by BEN. MARIA REICHERT, in: 
Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte des Dominikanecrordens in Deutschland, vol. 2, Leipzig, 1909, p. 75 ff. 
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in which the miraculous happenings took place.* Those theologians, like Francis- 
cus Quaresmius, who believed that the term presepe, as uttered by the Angel, de- 
noted only a manger and not the place of the Nativity, realized that they were run- 
ning counter to the general understanding of the term.” 

The verses of Prudentius (348-c. 410) : 


O sancta Presepiu tut 
Aeterne rex cunabula... 


prove that the meaning of the term had early expanded to include even the mir- 
aculous happenings as well as the place in which they occurred." And once pre- 
sepe comes to signify the events of the Nativity, the meaning is easily extended to 
include their artistic representation. Anthony Beck, a bishop of Durham, who died 
in 1311, bequeathed to his cathedral a silver and gilded candelabrum for use dur- 
ing Christmas night." On the foot was depicted a representation of the Virgin lying 
in bed with the new-born Child, and he states that the candelabrum was called a 
presepe. It brought to actuality the verse, “Presepe jam fulget tuum,” with the 
candle representing the Nativity star. 

During the Middle Ages presepe also designated a reconstruction of the place 
of the Nativity. The first reconstruction, known to us, stood in Rome in the pre- 
cincts of the Liberian Basilica, which was consequently called S. Maria ad Prae- 
sepe. This name is definitely attested under Pope Theodore (642-649),** but it is 
probable that it was used even as early as 550. The mosaic pictures on the walls 
do not include a representation of the Nativity. Therefore, Father Grisar suggested 
that the donator of the mosaics, Pope Sixtus III (432-440), may at the same time 
have ordered the construction of the presepe, and he further surmised that “per- 
haps” that room contained a sculptured representation of the Virgin and Child, an 
unsubstantiated hypothesis.” In the precincts of St. Peter’s in the Vatican was a 
room called Presepe S. Mariae or Domus Dei genitricis containing mosaic pic- 
tures which were made under Pope John VII (705-707) .” It was dedicated in first 
line to the mother and nurse of the Child. Gregory VI (827-849) built in S. Maria 
Trastevere a presepe “similar” to that in S. Maria Maggiore, adorning it with 


14. St. Jerome (e.g. ep. 46, 11; 77, 2) is the leader of an immense following. It made no difference in the 


terms used whether the Nativity was placed in a cave or in a hut, which latter location has been common since 
the high Middle Ages. 


15. Historica . . . terrae sanctae elucidatio, Antwerp, 1639, vol. 2, p. 628. 

16. Liber Cathemerinon XI, p. 77 f. 

17. D. Rock, The Church of Our Fathers, ed. G. W. Hart AND W. H. FRERE, London, 1905, vol. 4, p. 248. 
18. Liber pontificalis, ed. L. DUCHESNE, Paris, 1886, vol. 1, p. 331. 


19. H. Grisar, Analecta Romana, Rome, 1899, p. 582 ff. The basilica was renamed S, Maria Maggiore in the 
middle of the IX Century. 


20. Op. cit., p. 586. Civilta Cattolica, 1908, p. 705 ff. 


21. GRISAR, Analecta, p. 584. Civiltà, p. 703. L. Goucaup, in: “Revue des Sciences Religieuses,” vol. 2, 1922, 
p. 33. “Domus” in accordance with MATTHEW 2:11. 
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plates of gold and silver. We do not know whether the church of S. Maria ad 
Praesepe in Naples (mentioned for the first time in 1021 and destroyed in 1770) 
was so named with respect to an existing presepe or merely as a dedicatory name.” 
We do not know whether the Capella del Presepe, built in 1324 by Archbishop 
Andrea d’Alagno, in the Cathedral of Amalfi and chosen as his burial place, was 
so named because of the pictures of the Nativity therein or whether it was intended 
as a reconstruction of the cave itself. But the latter is probable because, in a con- 
temporary inscription, the chapel was called crypta, which can hardly have any 
meaning here other than that of a grotto. It may have been a reconstruction sim- 
ilar to that built in 1370 as an independent structure in Roermond by Werner of 
Swal, as a memorial to his pilgrimage to the Holy Land.” Such reconstructions of 
the cave, more or less exact, were built at least as late as the XVIII Century.* The 
primary intention was to offer a physical substitute for the actual Holy Place. A 
representation of the events associated with the cave was not necessarily included. 
Usually an altar was provided in, or before, the cave for the saying of mass. 

A century after the first mention of the Presepe in S. Maria Maggiore, 
Gregory III (731-746) donated to the chapel a golden statue of Mary embracing 
the Child.” It most probably stood upon the altar within which, presumably, relics 
from the rock of the cave were already housed. Since the room is small, measuring 
only about 5’ x 10, the stone Adoration scene by Arnolfo di Cambio (about 1290), 
now set in a niche behind it, could never have stood in the presepe, because it would 
have overcrowded the space, and made it impossible for the Popes to sing mass 
there, which they actually did at Christmas. 

A room in the nunnery S. Chiara in Naples (founded 1310), united the scope 
of St. Francis’ arrangement in Greccio with the permanent reproductions of the 
cave. Unfortunately, we know of it only through the short description of the Duke 
of Maddaloni, as no other trace of it remains.” An altar stood between ox and ass 


22. DUCHESNE, Of. cit., vol. 2, p. 76. USENER, Weihnachtsfest, p. 288; Grisar, Analecta, p. 584; YOUNG, Of. 
cit., p. 25; GOUGAUD, Op. cit., vol. 2, p. 33. 

23. Monumenta neapolitani ducatus, vol. 2, Naples, 1885, p. 251; L. Correra, in: “L’Arte,” vol. 2, 1899, 
p. 325; F. Nicozini, in: “Il Secolo XX,” anno 29, 1930, no. 57, p. 6.—The report of Garcias, monk in S. Michael de 
Cuxa, of about 1040 (Patr. lat., 141. col. 1447.) proves that a crypt dedicated to Maria ad presepium need have no 


connection whatever with the Cave of the Nativity. Soe 
24. M. CAMERA, Memorie ... di Amalfi, vol. 1, Salerno, 1876, p. 668; Catalogo del Museo Civico Gaétano 


Filangieri, Naples, 1888, p. 267 ff. - 
25. J. KNIPPENBERGH, Historia ecclesiastica ducatus Geldriae, Brussels, 1719, p. 102; J. A. F. KRONENBURG, 


Maria’s Heerlijkheid in Nederland, vol. 5, Amsterdam, 1907, Pp. 635. 

26. Comp. eg. G. B. BAGATTA, Vita del ven. servo di Dio D. Carlo de’ Tomasi, Rome, 1702, p. 144; M. 
Vuioperc, Les Noëls de France, Grenoble, 1934, p. 184 #; K. ProcHAzKa, O Betlemech, Prague, 1908, fig. 36.— 
Although in general only replicas of the Sepulcher and reproductions of the Cave are known and “accepted” to-day, 
they were by no means the only favored reproductions of holy places during the Middle Ages. The miracle story has 
dimmed the historical perspective into which the Santa Casa in Loretto belongs. “In or about the year 1061 a little 
chapel, similar to the holy house at Nazareth, and dedicated to the Annunciation, was built” in Walsingham (Buck, 
England) ; cf, EbMuND WATERTON, Pietas Mariana Britannica, London, 1879, vol. 2, p. 156 ff. 

27. DUCHESNE, Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 418; GRISAR, Anal., p. 579. 

28. Atti dell’ Accademia Pontana, vol. 19, 1889, p. 60 ff. 
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at the foot of a Nativity group. Maddaloni dated the figures in the first half of 
the XIV Century. Here was monumentalized and perpetuated the “close relation- 
ship between the manger and the altar, between the mystery of the Nativity and of 
the Holy Mass,” which Father H. Dausend believes so characteristic of Greccio.” 
Though the composition may not have been so singular as our knowledge would 
lead us to believe, it is certain that it was not characteristically Franciscan. 

After the beginning of the XV Century, for reasons that are not clear, the de- 
votion to the Nativity increased in popularity and led to its materialization in 
“grottos” or “presepia, * especially in central and southern Italy.** They were of 
perennial interest, not restricted to the Christmas season. They were designed in 
reference to the place of the historical Nativity as well as to the Nativity itself. 
Therefore, if only a few figures were represented, they were seen inside the cave. 
But if a plurality of scenes was to be shown, then the cave became part of a moun- 
tain, thus increasing the space available for display. The altar, present in most of 
these presepia, was sometimes made to appear part of the Bethlehem scene by 
placing it in a space enclosed by walls fashioned to look like rocky surfaces. 

In the history of the créche as an art form, these creations of the XV and XVI 
Centuries have a most important place. Except that their connection with the cal- 
endar date of Christmas is only incidental, these early examples are like many later 
crèches. Thus the statuettes which Antonio Begarelli executed in 1527 for the per- 
manent presepe in the cathedral of Modena might easily have been the work of 
an artist two centuries later.*” 

But in the history of the crèche as a part of the Christmas celebration, the 
role of these permanent presepia may seem astonishingly small. Whoever con- 
ceived the idea of erecting a temporary and realistic crèche in a church at Christ- 
mas time (it was a Jesuit in Prague, to the best of our present knowledge) might 
have known similar permanently installed groups, but it cannot be proved, and the 
assumption 1$ not necessary. 

Certainly the inhabitants of the realms of Naples and Sicily, where perma- 
nent presepia were abundant, were not among those who most readily accepted the 


29. Die Wethnachtskrippe, 3. Jahrbuch. 

30. Cf. the contract of 1494 in: G. p1 Marzo, I Gaggini, Palermo, 1880, vol. 1, p. 56. 

31. I have published illustrations of more of them in my (still incomplete book) Denkmaeler der Krippen- 
kunst, Augsburg, since 1926, passim. 

32. There can be no doubt that the statuettes, which we know, stood in a miniature reconstruction of the 
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new custom. Evidently the pastor of Our Lady in Munich expressed sentiments 
generally felt when, in 1803, he discriminated between “real créches” and the per- 
manently installed presepia. The latter were not regarded as crèches but were in- 
cluded in the same class with those innumerable stylistically créche-like groups, 
such as Depositions and Entombments, erected in churches. 

Although certain sporadic impulses emanated from the permanent groups, the 
créche was not yet an accepted institution. St. Cajetan, the cofounder of the Thea- 
tins (1480-1547), was accustomed to erect a créche which probably included more 
figures than just the Babe, although a description is lacking.*® The statement that 
he erected it “for himself” suggests that it was not placed in a church, but rather 
in his cell or in a common room in the house of the priests. A large space was not 
necessary to accommodate listeners who attended his addresses before the créche. 
We can surmise how Cajetan was inspired to his personal celebration. During a 
Christmas night, he had a vision before the group by Arnoldo di Cambio in S. 
Maria Maggiore in Rome. He saw the Virgin put the Babe into his arms for him 
to embrace. As with St. Francis, however, the personal Christmas ceremony of the 
founder of a religious community was not taken over by his followers.*° 

The very first known crèche in a home belonged to Constanza Piccolomini di 
Aragona, Duchess of Amalfi, and was probably made sometime before 1567.*' The 
167 statuettes represented the Adoration, shepherd scenes, and an ample and exotic 
retinue of the Magi. The group of the Virgin with the unicorn represented the 
symbolical iconography of the Church as does the group of the Lion of Juda which 
is included in the permanent presepe in the Cathedral of Matera (1534). The 
classical world was represented by a Centaur, bringing to mind the presepe in 
Polignano a Mare Puglie (1503), in which a Centauress appears, holding the coat 
of arms of the donor. It seems probable, therefore, that the iconography, as, in- 
deed, the entire idea of this crèche, was influenced by the permanent presepia. 

The early liturgical plays did not include reconstructions of the cave or of a 
stable. In the Magi Trope of Nevers, during the XI Century, an image, probably 
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standing upon the altar, was shown as the “puer ... quem quaeritis.** When one 
intended to show that the priests, representing the shepherds or the Magi, were en- 
tering a place which was at first hidden from them, the simplest means of convey- 
ing this idea was to have the image covered at first and then uncovered to indicate 
that it had been revealed to them. Veiling and unveiling the image was enough 
to suggest the cave. 

In the German play of the Magi, dating from the end of the XII Century, and 
in the Ordo of Amiens of 1291, presepe is understood as the resting-place from 
which or into which the figure of the Child is moved.” Grenier relates that in 
Amiens Cathedral, the crèche was hanging from the ceiling between the altar 
and the choir of the priests. Therefore, the altar intervened between the public, 
standing in the nave, and the presepe. The latter had the shape “de lanterne a 
jour,” of a receptacle, the bottom and top of which were held together by bars. It 
was decorated with grass and leaves and surrounded by twelve candles which were 
lighted during the vespers when the verse was sung: “Presepe jam fulget tuum.” 
At the end of the first nocturn of Christmas Night, the statuette of a swaddled child 
lying upon some hay was brought processionally to the choir to be put into the 
créche. Priests in alb and cope represented the shepherds, a choir boy the An- 
nunciating Angel. They adored the Child, and the officiating priest asked from the 
altar, “Whom did you see?” 

The Ordo of the Cathedral in Padua of the XIII Century states with clarity 
that a piece of sculpture of Mary with the Child, covered by a cloth, represented 
the presepium.” It is merely a technical question whether or not such a covering 
had by now taken the form of a curtain to be lifted by those persons representing 
the midwives.” It is improbable that the midwives ever stood elsewhere but in 
front of or beside the curtain. The text of the Rouen Officium Pastorum, XIII 
Century, says only that the priests psalmodized and acted as “midwives.’*” The 
supposition that they stood in an enclosed “‘setting” resulted from an assumption 
that a presepe must be an actual physical reproduction of the cave of the Nativity. 
In reality, the space which immediately surrounded the sculptured representation 
served as the presepe, and when the “midwives” stood before the image, they oc- 
cupied a space which was accepted as equivalent to an actual representation of the 
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cave. “According to the Ordines Stellae of the XIII and XV Centuries, a sculp- 
tured image of the Virgin stood upon the altar in Laon Cathedral and represented 
the presepe.” It is evident that the “midwives” could not possibly have also stood 
upon the altar. The mise en scène was probably like that in Avranches, where the 
curtain covered not only the image but the whole altar as well, beside or before 
which stood the “midwives,” addressing the approaching Magi." But the altar 
without any specific adornment could serve as the presepe. The remarks in the 
plays, which correspond to stage directions, “intrantes” or “venientes ad presepe,” 
do not necessitate physical execution of the directions, beyond a few steps toward 
the presepe.” Such a presepe could exist entirely by suggestion to the imagina- 
tion without even an artistic representation of Mary or the Babe.‘ There is no 
reason to expect that representations of Joseph and the animals were ever included 
in the presepia of those dramatizations of the Gospel text, which were included 
in the liturgy without theatrical intentions. This type of short liturgical play was 
a part of the formal order of service, and was not performed merely for the edifi- 
cation of a congregation. ‘The Rouen and Avranches Officia Pastorum, of the XIII 
and XIV Centuries respectively, as in Amiens, call for a presepe “behind the 
altar” or “in the choir.’ In Padua the play was acted in the middle of the priests’ 
choir.** It seems impossible that in vast churches the congregations were able to see 
the action behind the altar, even if there were no screens, and we may presume that 
there were screens in most churches. 

Because this was such a natural development, it was difficult to hinder the in- 
trusion of realism into church ceremonies which were akin to theatrical represen- 
tations. We learn from Gerhoh of Reichersperg the degree of realism which was 
permissible in 1162 in these “spectacula theatralica,” as he terms them.” The cries 
of the Baby were imitated, and its nursing could be shown in detail. It should be 
remembered that the Medieval period felt a specific devotion to the suckling and 
nursing Virgin. It is therefore not as strange as it might seem that in the Bene- 
diktbeuern Play (XV Century), the Virgin goes to bed to give birth to the Child, 
while Joseph “with a long beard and appropriate clothes” sits nearby.” The lat- 
ter directions were intended to obviate a burlesque representation of the foster 
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father. Here the actors were Benedictine monks, but once the plays took on touches 
of realism, the natural tendency to dramatize human mannerisms was bound to de- 
velop. In the world of the theater, a “mother” has to behave as a mother if she is 
to be convincing. Likewise, a “shepherd” or a “soldier”? must act as members of 
their professions would act in real life. 

St. Francis may have been the first to introduce a live ox and ass into the set- 
ting of the Christmas ceremony. Live animals may also have been introduced in 
the Officium Stellae and the Ordo Rachelis, played in St. Benoit in Fleury-sur- 
Loire during the XIII Century.” Not only the Annunciating Angel, but also the 
shepherds mention the Child lying in a manger “between two animals.” These 
latter words, although absent in the Gospel, are included in a part of the liturgy, 
the Officium Circumcisionis; but they need not refer to actual animals included in 
the play. Yet there is a slight chance that living animals were present. The pre- 
sepe was so unusually situated in the church, near a doorway, as to suggest that 
quick entrance and exit were provided with animals in mind. Animals were rep- 
resented in some fashion in the miracle play of the Magi in Milan, in 1336. The 
intention was to repeat exactly what had happened in the countries of the Kings, 
with their adventures in Jerusalem and Bethlehem. The goal of the procession, 
the presepium, stood beside the main altar in the Dominican church of S. Eustor- 
gio, and it included the Virgin with the Child in her arms and the two animals. 
But we are not informed about the manner of their representation. Hager be- 
lieved that sculptured figures represented the Mother and Child. That is possible 
but by no means sure. ‘The Virgin may well have been a living girl and the Infant 
either real or an image. The wording of the account seems to indicate that the ani- 
mals were a physical part of the structure representing the presepe. ‘Therefore it 
seems probable that either a painting, portraying the stable with the animals, served 
as the background, or that a realistic wooden structure was used, with the heads 
- of the animals thrust into the room. 

It may be supposed that since the XV Century, the mise en scène of the mys- 
teries in the churches (as opposed to the mise en scène of the dramatic intercala- 
tions in the liturgy) included some open indication of the place of the Nativity. 
We know, for example, that it was represented by a structure, as was the palace of 
Herod in the Herod play presented in Padua Cathedral in the beginning of the 
XV Century.” A Sienese manuscript of the XV Century informs us about the mise 
en scene of a Christmas play which had not entirely lost connection with the liturgy 
itself. A hut was erected on a platform, in accordance with the popular scheme 
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FIG. 3. — Joach. Machado Castro. — Crèche, about 1780. — Estrella, Lisbon. 


of stage-setting. A curtain hid this hut, but the shepherds and their sheep and dogs 
were evidently visible outside it from the beginning of the mass. They were 
furnished with all the properties which identified them, and seem to have been 
located off the platform. During the mass, the star appeared above the hut, and 
instead of the officiating priest, an angel with a candle sang the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis, with response from other angels posted behind the curtain. When the mass 
was terminated, an angel announced the beginning of the performance and disap- 
peared between the shepherds. Then the Virgin with Joseph and a servant passed 
on their way to the place of the census. The Virgin reappeared, went to the plat- 
form and vanished behind the curtain which, when lifted, made visible the Na- 
tivity scene. The same angel who had made the initial announcement, now ap- 
peared to the shepherds. Other angels went to the hut and sang. Then the shep- 
herds marched to the hut where, in the meantime, the Virgin had swaddled the 
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Child and put it into the manger. We do not know whether living animals were 
introduced nor whether the Child was real or an image. 

In Zaragoza, in 1487, the Archbishop and the Chapter of S. Salvadore pre- 
sented a Spanish Misterio de la Natividad in honor of the royal family.” The 
cast included God the Father, seven angels, the prophets, the Holy Family and 
the shepherds. Except for the Deity, all were probably represented by living per- 
sons. Upon the stage stood a “pesebre” (Spanish version of presepe), a hut or a 
cave. Above was a sky with clouds and stars. Evidently celestial activity in this 
area was made possible by appropriate machinery. Ox and ass, we are told, were 
artistically represented by using textile materials. 

The Christmas play in the Cathedral in Valencia was presented in varying 
ways from at least the middle of the XIV Century until the middle of the XVI 
Century.” When it had reached the peak of its development, the platform stage 
contained the stable with the Holy Family and angels, with the towers of the 
town as background. All the Old Testament Messianic prophets were present in 
effigy, as were half the number of shepherds, the other half being represented by 
living men and women, who were given singing roles. The theme was, to the best 
of our knowledge, not the Biblical story, but rather a pageant of lyric and symbolic 
character. A figure of God the Father stood in Heaven in a glory of twenty-four 
children representing angels. ‘Twenty-eight candles produced the necessary illu- 
mination. A dove flew from Heaven to the stable, a beam of fire following in its 
wake. ‘Then an angel with a lily mace appeared upon a descending platform. 
Eight angels, the living shepherds, and the Virgin in the hut sang the songs. ‘The 
final climax seems to have been the appearance of a figure of the Virgin with the 
Child, standing in Heaven. | 

But it has never become a rule that a presepe in a Christmas play must in- 
clude a representation of the place of the Nativity. In the Portuguese Christmas 
play by Gil Vincente (1503) the “apparato do Nascimento” consisted of a pre- 
sepio, a resting-place for the Babe, set merely in some sort of decorative surround- 
ings.’ As in the XI Century French trope, the presepio was veiled at the begin- 
ning of the play and uncovered only when the procession of the Magi had arrived 
at the spot. The Spanish Christmas play by Pedro Suarez de Robles (1561) re- 
quired a cradle in the manner of a presepe to be displayed on the steps of the 
main altar.”> He meant a cradle with decoration. On the Iberian peninsula stood 
the first attested Jesuit créche, erected by students in 1560 in the College in 
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Coimbra (Portugal), a “pesebre del nacimiento muy adercado,’—a cradle (or a 
crib) of the Nativity with much decoration.” It may have included, besides the 
Babe, a statue or painting of the Virgin, whose praise was one of the themes of 
the dialogue which was recited before the créche by pupils who represented the 
shepherds. But it would be arbitrary to suppose that a realistic créche had been 
built rather than a merely decorative setting surrounding a realistic center. 

It is unnecessary to labor the point that theatrical representations in the 
churches were extra-liturgical. There must always have been theologians to oppose 
the intrusion of realism into pure liturgy. In the struggle between the symbolic 
and the realistic tendencies, the strength of the opposing forces is apparent in 
decisions concerning the Christmas ceremonies handed down by the chapter of 
Rouen in the middle of the XV Century. Reversion to mere symbolic forms 
was agreed upon in 1451, but the opposition was evidently so strong that, in 1452, 
though extravagance and irreverence were forbidden, the priests were again al- 
lowed to officiate for several hours clothed as shepherds. But by 1457 the purist 
tendency regained ground, and the realistic clothing was supplanted by the cope of 
the choir, the cappa choralis. The important fact is that to contemporary clergy 
and laity alike, theatrical representations were as essential a part of the church 
rites as were the symbolic ceremonies, in dramatizing events commemorated dur- 
ing the course of the church year. 

This was the position taken by the Catholic priest, Georg Witzel (Wiscelius, 
1601-1573). Because his words were read out of context, they have been errone- 
ously cited as confirming the use of crèches in churches. In his Psaltes ecclesi- 
asticus, Chorbuch der heiligen Catholischen Kirchen,” he discussed broadly the 
“kirchische Spectakel,” those theatrical representations in the churches at Christ- 
mas, Easter, Ascension Day and Whitsunday, which, he said, were intended to 
emphasize the meaning of the respective feasts by impressing the eyes (then con- 
sidered the most vital of man’s senses). Witzel believed, first, that the impression 
should endure for the rest of the lives of the spectators. Secondly, he felt that the 
performance should also satisfy the desire of the adults for entertainment, and thus 
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divert them from worldly plays which, being children of Adam, would incite them 
to fleshly sins, while in the churches they would find manifestation of that for 
which they should really care, and their spirit would be raised in devotion. Among 
such performances belongs the dramatization of the Nativity on Christmas Night 
and during the service of the following Vespers. It is evident that Witzel was 
thinking of representations by living persons. The words which he used, “wird 

. exhibiert,” do not mean the exposition of a work of art or of a crèche, but 
rather the impersonation of the remembered event. Of course some appropriate 
properties were needed, but Witzel mentioned only one, a physical indication of 
the cave in Bethlehem. He stated that the angels, the shepherds, and the kings 
must be included, but he did not mention the indispensable Holy Family. They 
are hidden in the “etc.” terminating the list of characters. The Child might have 
been either real or an image. It can be assumed that the Adoration of the Kings was 
shown on the second day. Witzel explicitly approves the demonstrations of the 
children during the song, “Resonet in laudibus.”’ While the whole congregation 
looked on, they sprang up and down, he said, clapping their hands, and manifesting 
the great joy which must be felt by everyone. The performances described by 
Witzel took place in front of an actual representation of the Nativity scene, 
whereas elsewhere they were enacted before an isolated figure of the Child, stand- 
ing or lying in a resting-place. 

Johannes Boemus relates in 1520 that in Franconia it was the custom at 
Christmas to put a statue of a small boy upon the altar to represent the New Born, 
and have the youths dance about it, accompained by songs of the older people.” 
In Biberach (Wuerttemberg) during the holidays, “a beautiful Child in a cradle” 
stood upon the main altar, and offerings were made to it.“ Thomas Naogeorgus, 
from Basle, knew (1553) of Christmas celebrations in Catholic churches with 
boys and girls dancing around the Child lying in a manger upon the altar. 
Merry songs in praise of Christ alternated with organ music; officials, clergymen 
and parents looked on and joined in the songs. In a sermon in 1565, the Catholic 
priest, Martin Eisengrein, described the various expressions of the joy felt at 
Christmas.” Everyone at the midnight mass wished “to see, to embrace and to kiss 
this our Savior; in the homes are jubilation and singing. School boys go from house 
to house, singing before each door.” 

Johann Fischart, a Calvinist and an outstanding poet of his day, in condemn- 
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ing (1579) as Catholic the custom of placing upon the altar a cradle containing a 
carved Child, touched on a custom not mentioned in his model, the Bijenkorf der 
h. Roomsche Kerke of Philipp Marnix de St. Adelgond (1569), a Netherlandish 
Huguenot.” Neither author alluded to the rocking of the Child; but Sebastian 
Franck, writing in 1534, said that “At Christmas in many localities, there is a curi- 
ous play in which they rock a wooden Child.” The instructions for the sexton of 
the Cathedral in Bressanone of about 1560 refer to the rocking of the Child, dur- 
ing the late afternoon of the 25th of December and of every Sunday and holiday 
until Candlemas (2nd of February). In 1608 a Lutheran clergyman, Martin 
Hommer, condemned as Catholic, “idolatrous and foolish behavior,” the custom 
of adoring the statuette, rocking the cradle and addressing songs to the figure." 

We have at present no reason for assuming that general participation in the 
rocking ceremony goes back very far into the XV Century, because XV Century 
references to the rocking of the Infant treat the procedure as a part of liturgical 
or mystery plays, rather than as a ceremony in which the congregation took part. 
But irrespective of who actually did the rocking, or whether there was any rock- 
ing at all, the term “rocking the Child,” at least in Germany, could be used sym- 
bolically to characterize a part of the Christmas celebration.” 

Although the custom of exhibiting the statuette was often condemned as Cath- 
olic, it was known in Protestant churches at that time, and persisted in later cen- 
turies. In 1608 the Protestant church of St. Michael in Hof (Bavaria) was pre- 
sented with an expensive new statuette of the Child, painted and clothed.’ This 
was meant to be placed upon the altar at Christmas. ‘The statuette formerly used 
there had been marred by children, for it was the custom to take it from house to 
house; its visit was considered a consecration, just as the holy water was for 
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Catholics. The old statuette was repaired and given to another church. 

The examples which I have cited give the impression that the use of cradles 
and statuettes was essentially a German custom, but an Italian cradle which can 
hardly be dated later than 1525 proves otherwise (Fig. 2).‘* It could accommodate 
a life-sized Child and could withstand handling by a large number of people. Al- 
though this cradle was not part of a créche, it may well have been used in a 
Church play. However, its all-over decoration suggests that it was meant to stand 
isolated —a single object to be seen from all sides. In addition to the Infant in 
His cradle, the Italian church also used upon the altar a statuette of the standing 
Infant, represented not in the helpless state of a human baby, but rather as the 
Lord of the World. Such a statuette which could be dated before the late XV 
Century does not seem to exist. But Clement Kennedy believes, with good reasons, 
that upon the altar of S. Lorenzo in Florence there was exhibited at Christmas a 
richly clothed bambino, of which he found mention in the inventories of the 
Sacristy from the year 1453 on.”* Vasari wrote (1550) that in his own time, the 
statuette by Desiderio da Settignano (about 1460), originally executed for the top 
of his tabernacle in the same church, served for this purpose." Only in 1677 was it 
returned to its original place. Kennedy’s bambino was not mentioned in the in- 
ventories for a period of years, but the inventory of 1687 again mentions a statu- 
ette richly clothed and adorned with jewels. This probably replaced the Desiderio 
marble in its function at Christmas. 

There is nothing to indicate that the early Franciscans considered special 
Christmas ceremonies of any particular significance for their order.” St. Francis 
did not have a crèche in his Christmas celebrations, nor did St. Clara. According 
to Thomas de Celano in his tale of St. Francis’ devotion during Christmas, the 
saint addressed his adoration to an image of the Infant.’* But this custom of St. 
Francis was seemingly not a very strong precedent for the Franciscans. For a long 
- time they failed to use a statuette in the Christmas celebrations, even in that place 
where one would have expected it — the cave in Bethlehem, which was controlled 
uninterruptedly by the Order from about the middle of the XIV Century to 
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FIG. 4. — Neapolitan Crèche, built by March. Luigi Giusso della Schiava, about 1920. Figures by Giov. Batt. Polidoro (born about 1760). 


1633." Bonifacius de Stefanis, Guardian of the Holy Land from 1551 to 1559, 
has given a detailed description of the Christmas ceremonies in the cave but does 
not mention any visualized representations of the Nativity events,’* nor does Jean 
Boucher in his descriptions of the ceremony of the year 1610." But in 1635 the 
Pasha of Jerusalem confiscated a statuette of the Child which the Franciscans 
had come to exhibit during Christmas night after 1610.” We have little informa- 
tion as to how the statuette was exhibited during the Franciscan administrations 
of the cave, but we do at least know that the custom of laying it in the manger was 


adopted during the later administration (1690-1756). It certainly was erroneously 
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stated in 1743 that the custom was then about a hundred years old.** We know of 
the exhibition of the statuette in 1646, during the Greek Orthodox administration 
of the cave. There is no reason to believe that this latter group would ever have 
relinquished the manger to the Roman Catholics if they could have retained it. In 
1646 the statuette of the Babe stood in a crystal-sided box upon the main altar of the 
Church of the Nativity (which had been erected directly over the cave). Follow- 
ing the exhibition on the church altar, the box was brought down into the cave 
to the altar facing the Birthplace. At about the same time as in Bethlehem, the 
exhibition of a statuette of the Babe became a part of the Christmas celebrations 
in the Franciscan church Ara Coeli in Rome. There the custom is first attested in 
1629, after it had already become an established one.* It is probable that it was 
intended as a duplication of the new custom in Bethlehem, because the Palestinian 
origin of the Roman statuette is recorded. Of course it was an Italian friar who 
carved it there. We cannot say that the custom of building a realistic creche was 
thereby established in Ara Coeli. Rather, the custom which was established was 
the exhibition of a famous miraculous statuette, in a resting-place amidst decora- 
tions — an apparatus. It was possible, but not necessary, to include paintings and 
sculpture relating to Christmas. We know of such inclusions in the 1630's, among 
them a representation of Augustus being shown the Star by the Sibyl, probably 
accompanied by scenes of Bethlehem.” 

We do not know whether the custom of using a statuette of the Child dur- 
ing Church ceremonies was a survival from the liturgical plays or whether it was 
an offspring of private devotion. In the nunneries, statuettes of the Child and 
cradles containing images were used as objects of devotion. The nuns’ statuettes 
present a conception of Christ in the years of His sheltered Infancy, not the new- 
born Babe in the manger. The ceremonies of the Dominican nuns of Toess, as 
described in the middle of the XIV Century, illustrate this interest in the Infant, 
-rather than in the Birth.* During Advent, they prepared a house for the Christ- 
child, furnished with everything needed for the care of an infant. It must have 
been a kind of doll house, the details of which one’s fancy may supply. We 
know only that it contained a bathtub in which to bathe a figure of the Infant. 
In our context, the significant point is that the nuns were not interested in recon- 
structing the Nativity, but in identifying themselves with the maternal Virgin 
caring for the Infant. This type of art-object representing the sheltered Infant 
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Jesus in His cradle —the repos de Jésus — has become a specific devotional 
object.“ The oldest known record of a repos dates from 1344 and connects it with 
a famous Dominican mystic, Maria Ebner, who got it from Vienna. The cradle 
reproduced here (Fig. 6) belongs to the same period. But according to actual ob- 
jects, accounts and inventories, such a small resting-place with the figure of the 
Child was popular in Flanders by the early XV Century. Such repos may be en- 
riched with representations of the Nativity and the Adoration of the Kings as well 
as with representations of the ancestors of Jesus. Even images of saints were in- 
cluded. In most cases adoring angels watch over the Infant. It is significant that 
upon the oldest preserved example, the Crucifixion is also represented. Thus the 
iconography also proves these so-called repos to be devotional objects — like the 
Bambini di Lucca — which, although intrinsically appropriate for use at Christ- 
mas ceremonies, were not used exclusively during that season. The evidence points 
to their use first by nuns and then by the laity as objects of private devotion, and to 
their introduction from the cells of nunneries into church ceremonies at Christ- 
mas. It can be proved that sometimes a realistic crèche grew from a single statu- 
ette in a resting-place, by adding supplementary figures successively, and we may 
see in this type one of the strongest among the roots which brought forth the 
modern crèche. 

It is not known where the custom originated, but in some parts of Europe, 
Nativity scenes came to be called “Bethlehems.” The word seemed to have been 
loosely applied to any representation of the Nativity used in the Christmas celebra- 
tion. The earliest example for the term known to me concerns the Nieuwe Kerk in 
Delft, where “next to the high choir a Bethlehem carved from wood” was to 
be exhibited from Christmas until Candlemas.” The next examples which I know 
are cited in the inventory of the Carmelite nunnery in Bruges (1537). Two Beth- 
lehems are mentioned, both in cases, both acquired as gifts.°* One of them, pre- 
sented by a nun, consisted of two different pieces, the group of figures and the 
structure supported by four pillars. These Bethlehems were small objects, and 
like the candelabrum at Durham (see ante), they were intended to be exhibited 
upon an altar at Christmas only, as a representation of the events of the feast. 

In addition to Bethlehems designated as such, there existed similar objects 
of somewhat earlier date which were not called Bethlehems and which may 
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have grown out of a type of reliquary. The first specimen of this latter type known 
to me is that which Bishop David of Burgundy gave in 1489 to his cathedral in 
Utrecht.” It was at once a reliquary and a Bethlehem, furnished with two sets 
of mobile figures so that two alternate scenes were possible. The setting repre- 
sented the stable surrounded by a fence beside which was a rock and trees. Joseph 
was permanently stationed in the scene, kneeling with a candle. For the Nativity 
scene, there was a figure of Mary, probably kneeling in the stable, the Child lying 
in front of her upon a cushion and the shepherd standing outside, gazing upwards 
at the Angel. For the Adoration scene, there was a figure of Mary sitting upon a 
couch with the Child in her lap; where formerly the shepherd had stood there was 
now a figure of one of the Magi; the original shepherd and three others, with 
several sheep, were to stand in the stable. We know only of some details of the 
equipment of the shepherds. Two had sheep-shovels and one a bagpipe. Upon 
the roof, angels stood holding a scroll of the Gloria in Excelsis. Under the roof 
was a receptacle containing relics of the hair and the clothes of Mary. The whole 
ensemble was gold, probably partly enameled, and decorated with many jewels, 
the reflection of which, upon the ceiling of the stable, was meant to signify the 
Heavenly Light. It was a most precious object, valued at 150,000 guilders when, 
in 1578, it went into the melting-pot of the Utrecht mint. 

Evidently the gift of Archbishop Ernst of Magdeburg (1476-1513) to his 
cathedral belonged in the same category of objects. It consisted of a cradle of 
precious metal, upon which stood a Christ-child, represented as Lord of the 
World.” Upon the posts were angels sounding trumpets. It is probable that from 
the beginning the cradle contained relics of the Innocents, although they are men- 
tioned only later. 

An enameled Bethlehem is mentioned in an inventory of the Barcelona 
Cathedral in the year 1572, and J. Gudiol supposed its origin to date back to the 
~XV-Century.”* In Spain there seems to have occurred a unification of Bethle- 
hems with paces. Among the treasures of the cathedral in Valencia there is (or 
was) a pax from about 1660, presenting on its base, through isolated enameled 
figures, the Nativity scene.” Naturally the Bethlehems made of precious metals 
were especially liable to destruction, but they have now and then been spared the 
ravages of time. Some of them are, in reality, precious crèches of small scale. 

The mobile Bethlehems had a counterpart in certain art-works permanently 
installed in churches, to commemorate the events of the Nativity or of the Infancy 
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FIG. 5. — Crèche in S. Francisco, Barcelona, about 1925. Figures possibly by Ramén Amadeu (1745-1821). 
Courtesy of Sr. E. Bulbena Estrany. 


of Christ, and emphasized especially at Christmas time. Such a one is the relief 
on the XIII Century screen in Chartres, a representation of the nursing of the 
Child, illuminated from Christmas until Candlemas and emphasizing the verse, 
“Presepe jam fulget tuum.’*’’ The words of the priest from Biberach may be 
construed to describe a similar custom connected with many of the groups of “Our 
Lady in Jesoin:” “In St. Catherine’s Chapel on the wall of the choir, there was Our 
Lady lying in a bedstead, and above her was the Baby, lying in a little manger 
... There were ox and ass and angels .. . Joseph too was there, seated, winding 
thread.” Although this type of shrine was especially visited before and im- 
mediately after childbirth by mothers, it was also visited by all on Christmas 
night, when the whole shrine was resplendent with light. 

There is no evidence that the custom of building créches is of popular 
origin. We know enough about the Christmas customs in ordinary homes to assert 
that, before 1600, in no country did the implements for the feast include a crèche. 
They may occasionally have included a statuette of the Babe or a Bethlehem, as 
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seems to have become a fairly common custom in princely houses during the XVI 
Century. “The manger in which our Lord lies” was delivered to the Munich castle 
by the painter Ulrich Fueterer in 1496." In view of the small sum he got, it is 
probable that he had repainted a repos which may or may not have been used during 
the Christmas ceremonies. But we have information as of 1588 and 1593 that the 
Munich court was wont to exhibit a painting of the Nativity, a Bethlehem, at 
Christmas time.” In Innsbruck in 1608 Archduchess Anna Catherine of Austria 
presented to her daughters a Nativity scene painted by the famous miniaturist 
Hans Kager.'” It was a Bethlehem, in spite of its being termed a “Christmas 
creche.” But in 1614 the Archduchess sent a real modern crèche to her ducal 
relatives in Mantua; in the meantime, the type had become a fashionable novelty. 
The path had been cleared at those courts which had much earlier replaced 
Bethlehems by crèches. The real crèche of the Duchess of Amalfi (about 1560), of 
which we spoke (see ante), had a counterpart in that belonging to the Archduchess 
of Styria (about 1580) of which we speak later. 

But more appropriate for the tastes and demands of the courts were mechan- 
ical Bethlehems such as the one Bernardo Buontalenti (1536-1608) built (about 
1560) for his pupil Prince Francesco di Medici, or such as the one the Electress 
Sophia of Saxony gave in 1588 to her Protestant husband, Christian I. The me- 
chanism of this gift had been made by an Augsburgian watchmaker, Hans Schlott- 
heim (1547-1625). Both these mechanical Bethlehems were extremely complicated, 
with much emphasis laid upon representation of the Heavens. The Schlottheim 
Bethlehem stands about three feet high. The base is a large drum which is entirely 
decorated with silversmith work, the subject matter of which stresses man’s sins 
and salvation. Atop the drum is a stage, the players being mechanical figures not 
more than a few inches high. From the stage rise brackets which support a globe, 
from which in turn rises the Tower of Babel — perhaps a final Protestant em- 
phasis upon the Sin of Man. A clockwork controls the complicated activity within 
this object. The globe opens, revealing God the Father who raises his hand in 
blessing. Three angels fly downward to the stage region, while a Christmas song 
issues forth. When they have again ascended, the globe closes, and a procession 
of adoring figures (kings, shepherds, etc.) are conveyed on a mechanical device 
round and round the Nativity figures which are in an open-faced house in the 
center of the stage. When the Adoration procession is finished, Joseph rocks the 
cradle, accompanied by a cradle song. 
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The first clothed lay figures to be used in a créche were ordered in 1577 by 
the Archduchess Mary of Styria, born a Bavarian princess.’ We do not know 
how she, or her adviser, got the idea for these figures. The créche showed the 
various scenes consecutively, and we can only guess that the idea came from the 
Bethlehems. Many independent impulses during the second half of the XVI Cen- 
tury appear to have contributed to the establishment of the Christmas créche dur- 
ing the first half of the XVII Century. It is certain that the general Jesuit tendency 
toward visually impressive church ceremonies was early realized in Bohemia. It 
was a tendency involving all church rites and customs, with no special predilec- 
tion for any single one." The Jesuit Fathers were not eager to invent new customs, 
but they used, revived or adapted the old ones; in the churches, for example, they 
erected a holy sepulcher which represented devoutly, though not always realis- 
tically, “the lamentable death and doleful burying of Our Lord ... after the good 
Custom oOfebioly Church. 

In a Jesuit church a sepulcher usually antedated a crèche by several years. 
The sources, so far as I know them, point to an acceptance of the créche on ac- 
count of the success of the sepulcher. Many a Jesuit church showed a sepulcher, 
but never a crèche. The Jesuits, who sponsored the Marianic congregations in 
which a special devotion to the sepulcher was fostered, were so intimately con- 
nected with the sepulchers in the popular concept, that the invention of this old 
custom was attributed to them. The earliest description of a Jesuit sepulcher, of 
which I know, refers to the Mission of the Island of Firando in Japan (1556). Most 
probably it consisted of a sarcophagus in which the Host was buried. It was 
guarded by armed Portuguese.” In Prague the sepulcher (1559) antedated the 
crèche (1562). That first crèche in Prague was true to the realistic type of 
sepulcher. It is described as most impressive through its realism in figures and ob- 
jects. We know somewhat more of the creche of the next year, 1563. It was built 
“quite similar to reality,’ upon the main altar. High above it in the domes one 
saw God the Father in a glory of angels, whereas images of the prophets who had 
announced the coming of the Messiah were skilfully distributed in many places, 
with an impressive perspective effect. In 1582 the crèche stood in the center of 
the new Jesuit church, S. Salvator, and we may assume that it was of the realistic 


type." 
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From Portugal and India come the next reports of temporary crèches erected 
in Jesuit sanctuaries. The one in the chapel of the college in Braga (1586) hardly 
contained any more realistic details than the manger with the Child.” In the 
college at Cochim, between 1589 and 1592, an entire chapel was transformed to 
represent the Nativity at Christmas.” That much is certain, but we do not know 
whether any figures besides the Babe were included. This crèche may have been 
one of the unrealistic apparatus type, as probably also were those in the seminary in 
Arima (Japan), 1595, in Goa, and on the Island of Salsette in 1596. The crèche 
in Goa was transformed the next year when it included representations of several 
events of the sacred story.*"’ It may have included a realistic representation of the 
Nativity as it was most probably shown in Lahore in 1599."* The crèche move- 
ment gained in momentum with the turn of the century. A realistic créche with 
a cave containing statues of all the persons associated with the Nativity, could be 
seen in the Jesuit church in Altoetting (Bavaria) in 1601.° The main church of 
the Jesuits in Bavaria, St. Michael in Munich, followed suit in 1607, probably 
using clothed lay figures."* As was the case in Altoetting, the characters needed 
in several scenes of the Nativity story were included, but the scenes may have been 
shown either consecutively or simultaneously." In 1609 the Jesuits in Messina 
erected a creche on a stage, after the manner of a theatrical representation, and 
evidently their example was followed by those in Monreale in 1611. In the 
same year the College in Fribourg (Switzerland) erected its first crèche, replac- 
ing the simple manger containing the Child, formerly used as the center of in- 
terest in a student recital of a dialogue of the shepherds.*’ We do not have a de- 
scription of the new créche, nor of the créche of the Residence in Linz (Austria) 
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FIG. 6. — Abraham Lotter. (Augsburg, Germany. Died in 1612.) — Bethlehem, Silver, About 1600. — Bavarian National Museum, 
Munich. 


in 1604.8 But we do know that the crèche of the College in Augsburg of 1609 
followed the apparatus type, exhibiting several painted representations along with 
the manger.” 

The crèche had caught the popular imagination at the beginning of the new 
century. À lay-woman had presented crèche figures to the Jesuits in Altoetting; 
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laymen in the Tyrol were likewise interested. “Nobles and burghers of Innsbruck 
who had been impressed by modern crèches with isolated figures, such as they had 
seen when traveling, collected a high sum with which the créches of Innsbruck 
(1608) and Hall (1609) were bought.”**® The Franciscans in Innsbruck, not to 
be outdone by the Jesuits, hurriedly ordered a créche for their church in the same 
year.’ The movement was to become universal. In 1610 a Carmelite monk of 
Monteoliveto (near Genoa) made, or had made, the first known Italian crèche 
with lay figures for three consecutive representations." In Salzburg, the first 
créches with changing scenes were exhibited at Christmas, 1616, and stood in the 
churches of the Franciscans, of the Capuchins and of the Augustinians.’ 

For some years longer in Italy, a crèche was still something rare enough 
so that, as mentioned above, the court of Mantua received one as a present 
from a relative in Innsbruck in 1614. A description of the Christmas celebrations 
in homes of Naples in 1632 makes no mention of crèches. But we happen to know 
that in the 1630’s at least one citizen, the notary Giovanni Andrea Cassetta, built 
in his house a presepe which the public visited.*** We cannot describe it, but it is 
improbable that the presepe included other figures than the Babe, for this miracu- 
lous figure alone was willed by Cassetta to the Jesuits with the understanding that 
the members of the Congregation of the Merchants had to lay it in the manger 
during two solemn processions each Christmas." Of great importance in develop- 
ing the crèche in Naples, says Patrignani, was that which the Padri delle Scuole 
pie used to build in the church of the Casa Professa,* beginning some time after 
1622. Only the Babe was represented, but the crèche was impressive, accord- 
ing to Patrignani, because its location near a window capitalized on the monastery 
garden as background. The first Neapolitan créche known to include other figures, 
was shown by the Congregation of the goldsmiths in S. Paolo in 1661." It was 
probably the most valuable crèche ever shown, with its jewel-studded figures which 
recall the precious Bethlehems. We have no description of the presepio of S. Luigi 
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in Palazzo which attracted much curiosity in the same year, 1661, nor of the pre- 
sepio in the church of the Theatins in 1670."** Of the temporary crèche in S. Chiara 
during this period, we know nothing more than that the exhibit stood upon a low 
platform in 1679 and that a modern crèche took its place in 1684.1" 

The development in Rome took a quite different form. The earliest known 
mention of a creche there (1638) accepts as a matter of course the customary erec- 
tion of presepia in the houses of religious communities as well as in private 
ones. We can assume that Roman crèches were then already furnished with 
statuettes of small scale, since they were termed customary for private créches in 
1648." The same source seems to indicate that the Carmelites of S. Martino de’ 
Monti built the first extensive créche in a Roman church in that same year, 1648, 
following the example of home crèches. It is worth noting that this Carmelite 
crèche stood in an anteroom of the church, not in the church itself. As yet nothing 
is known of the cause of this early broad development of the créche and its early 
acceptance into the home. The only certainty is that there was no connection with 
either Ara Coeli or the Jesuits. 

The crèche was introduced into Lisbon at about the same time as in Rome. 
The Dominican nunnery in Lisbon claimed to have built the first creches, being 
impelled to do so by a vision of one of the nuns.*° 

Théophile Raynaud, the French Jesuit, knew (before 1655) only of very 
simple crèches in Italian private chapels and homes.” He was not aware of how 
complicated and how broad the development had become. In reality, de Berlay- 
mont too gave an erroneous impression when he wrote that the creche was ex- 
clusively a Jesuit concern, and when he further endeavored, possibly with thought 
of the Catonimani, to describe it as a very simple structure. 

It has been my purpose to show that probably the first reconstruction of the 
Nativity as a temporary Christmas exhibit stood in a Jesuit church (Prague, 1562) ; 
that at about the same time, a small Italian court (Duchess of Amalfi) knew the 
realistic Christmas crèche, a simple kind of which St. Cajetan of Thiene may have 
known some decades earlier; that the conception of the Christmas crèche with 
movable figurines was known at a small Austrian court in 1577 (Archduchess of 
Styria) ; that in some of the provinces of the Society of Jesus the crèche devel- 
oped into an accepted custom during the last decades of the XVI Century, but that 
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after 1600 the Jesuits were joined in the promotion of the crèche by other orders 
and by the laity. We found its prime origin in the spiritual wish for a visit to the 
manger, a wish which was reflected in numerous liturgical and extra-liturgical 
forms, to which the crèche was added. It is especially related to two older forms: 
to the reconstructions of the cave which afforded a visit at any time of the year, 
and to those customs which at Christmas centered around a statuette of the Babe. 
Because the crèche gave a new sort of expression to an old form of devotion, it was 
not everywhere accepted with the enthusiasm shown in some parts of Germany, 
Austria and Italy. It could not live among those who did not see in it the adequate 
materialization of a spiritual longing. 


RUDOLF BERLINER. 


FIG. 7. — Christ Child Cradle. Austrian, about 1350, — Bavarian 
National Museum, Munich. 


FIG. 1. — FR. DE ZURBARAN. — Still Life (Basket of Fruit and Flowers). — City Art Museum, St. Louis, Missouri. 


FRANCISCO DE 
ZURBARAN 


AS A PAINTER OF STILL LIFE 


RES recent studies of XVII Century Spanish painting, there 
seem to emerge two entirely different personalities of the artist Francisco de Zur- 
baran (1598-1664) — the “official” and the “unofficial” Zurbaran.* 

The “official” Zurbaran was a member of the guild of the “image painters” 
at Seville and received the title of “painter to the King” after 1635. A good part 
of his career he spent in the seclusion of lofty cloisters such as that of his native 
Extremadura, of Guadelupe, of Jeréz, and others. It was here that he became 
the most celebrated painter of the ecclesiastical and monastic life of his time 
and country. Here, he created his famous single and group portraits of evan- 


1. M. L. Catrurta, New Facts on Zurbarän, in: “Burlington Magazine,” 1945 (87), p. 303. 
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gelists, apostles, saints, popes, priests and monks. Here, in a series of Crucifixions, 
he painted the Crucifixion with St. Luke (Prado, Madrid), showing the patron 
saint of the painters’ guild as he stands at the right underneath the cross, palette 
and brushes in his left hand and the right over his heart, looking up in silent dia- 
logue to his master whose head has just fallen to the side. This “official” Zur- 
baran, in the words of Kugler, “did not allow himself any worldly representa- 
tions” and, in Justi’s* phrase, “at no time condescended to paint any scene from 
ordinary life, hardly any portrait. . .. He did not exist but in the flos sanctorum.” 


The “Unofficial” Zurbaran 


The “unofficial” Zurbaran, by way of contrast, spent much of his life in 
Seville and Madrid, the richest and worldliest cities of the Empire. He was 
married twice, before and after 1639, and had children from both marriages, 
among them Juan, the painter, from his first marriage to Luis de Morales’ 
daughter. He created’ the ten pieces of the Hercules series (Prado, Madrid), 
the Defense of Cadiz (Prado, Madrid), Twelve Roman Emperors on Horse- 
back (sold to Lima; lost) and a few non-religious male portraits, one of twelve- 
year-old Don Alonso (Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin) and two of grown-up 
men—the Knight in Armor (Dolfus Sale, Paris) and the Doctor of Law of 
the University of Salamanca (Gardner Museum, Boston). His was also the 
Portrait of the Veiled Lady (Prado, Madrid)° and, in a certain way, that famous 
series of luxuriously dressed-up Virgin Saints’ who are said to have been painted 
after contemporary society ladies* (six or seven of them authentic’). Even the ex- 
istence of a nude by Zurbaran has been recorded, but the picture has not yet 
become known.” Last but not least, the ‘“‘unofficial” Zurbaran was one of the 
first artists in early baroque Spain to paint autonomous, self-sufficient still lifes 
_that reach beyond the stage of mere genre painting such as is found in the early 

work of Velasquez.” 
Since the time of Palomino” (1723), art historians have commented on the 
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FIG. 2, — FR. DE ZURBARAN. — Still Life (Basket of Fruit and Flowers), signed, 1633. — Contini-Bonacossi, Rome. 


numerous still-life details that appear on the religious paintings of the “official” 
Zurbaran. Autonomous still lifes by Zurbaran and his school have, however, been 
published only since 1916. None of them has yet been incorporated into a lead- 
ing monograph about the artist. Cavestany™ published an incomplete list of Zur- 
baran’s still lifes in 1940. Our own catalogue of still lifes by Francisco de Zur- 
baran, his son, Juan, and other pupils of his school will be found in the appendix. 


Basket of Fruit and Flowers 


This composition appears to hold a place of unquestionable prominence 
among the few existing still lifes of the master. There are three versions of the 
painting, one signed and dated 1633, in the Contini-Bonacossi Collection in Rome 
(Fig. 2) (No. I),” one in the City Art Museum at St. Louis (Fig. 1) (No. IT) 
and one in the Fine Arts Gallery at San Diego (Fig. 3) (No. X). Art critics 
have exalted the work for its convincing naturalism, its deep artistic truth, its 
highly personal style, its simplicity and economy of composition, and its irre- 
sistible charm and beauty. Yet, only a very few of them, particularly Amor6s," 
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have made an attempt at giving a descriptive analysis of the painting. It is felt 
that such a description is indispensable for a proper interpretation of this work 
and of Zurbaran’s other still lifes as well. In attempting it here, all dissimilari- 
ties of detail and quality between the three existing versions of the Basket of 
Fruit and Flowers will be temporarily disregarded. 

The objects of the still life are arranged with the utmost simplicity in three 
groups: lemons” on a silver platter at the left, oranges in a basket with a blossom 
twig in the center, and, at the right, a silver saucer with a double-handled earthen 
cup and a whitish-pink rose on its left-hand rim. The objects are placed on a 
plain wooden table. The table is long and of unbroken uniformity. Its right end 
is cut off by the frame while part of the left end is seen in perspective, thus cast- 
ing it into the mathematical shape of a trapezium. The edge of the table that 
faces the spectator almost coincides with, and runs parallel to the lower side of 
the frame. The rear edge of the table divides the plane of the picture into two 
rectangular spaces. The upper of the two spaces is slightly wider than the lower 
and provides the background of a plain amorphous wall. The lower rectangular 
space is identical with the table. On it the objects are placed in a straight line, 
in a tripartite arrangement, one next to the other, without overlapping, leaving 
free interspaces between each two of them and the frame on either side. They 
are dryly listed as if in a sample catalogue or on a scroll of movie film, “lemons, 
oranges, and a cup.” This motif of simple enumeration, of linear rhythm, is 
emphasized by the unconventional shape of the picture which is about twice as 
long as it is high. However, the monotony of sheer sequence and bilateral sym- 
metry is ingeniously broken by the architectural wisdom of the composition and 
the subtle counterpoise of proportions. The center is taken by the largest mass — 
the basket of oranges, while the sides are made up by lighter objects — the 
plate of lemons and the cup and saucer. 

As Amoros’® has pointed out, the orange basket in the center would appear 
exaggerated in size if it were not counterbalanced by the luminous weight of the 
lemons on the one hand and the cup and rose on the other.” Similarly, monotony 
is avoided by placing on the silver platter, at the right, the earthen cup and rose 
instead of some fruit which would have corresponded to the lemons at the left. 

The light is falling in from somewhere in the left foreground at an angle 
of about forty degrees,** suggesting the rising sun as its source. It is casting long 
shadows on the table towards the right and behind each object’s right neighbor. 
The overlapping between the shadows and objects appears to be one of the almost 
magical means whereby the interspaces that separate the objects are bridged and 


17. It has been suggested that the fruit represented are cedars (L. OLSCHKI, personal communication). 
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FIG. 3. — Attributed to JUAN DE ZURBARAN. — Still Life (Basket of Fruit and Flowers). — Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, 
California. 


the latter are fused into an integral atmospheric whole. Another means of achiev- 
ing the same end is an invisible curve that runs from the lower left quadrant of 
the lemon plate, through the pointed end of the shaded lemon, to the left-hand 
leaves of the orange blossom twig, across to the declining leaf at the right, and 
down toward the rose on the rim of the silver platter with cup. Thus the three 
groups of objects are welded together into what has been described as a triangle 
with an obtuse equilateral angle, but rather seems to be a trapezoid figure. ‘The 
two horizontal, almost parallel lines of that figure are formed by the lower edge 
of the table and by the orange blossom twig that runs in a distinctly transverse 
direction. The two sides of the trapezoid converge upward, leaving both upper 
corners of the canvas completely empty. It is against this void of the dark wall 
(and the homogeneous table) that the luminous objects are made to stand out 
brilliantly and put into sharp relief by the studied use of strong lights and shades, 
as the fashion of tenebroso demanded. The morning light plays coolly on a mul- 
titude of colors, the pale yellow of the lemons, the yellowish-red of the oranges, 
the dark-green and white of the blossom twig, the brownish-red of the wicker- 
work of the basket, the whitish-pink of the short-stemmed rose, the silver tones 
of the flat platters and the chalky white of the earthen cup. One is under the 
illusion of touching a variety of delicate textures such as the velvet surfaces of 
the fruit, the roughness of the basket, the smoothness of the table, the coolness of 
the metalware, and of smelling the fragrance of the lemons and oranges and the 
perfume of the flowers. There is also the flavor of the dark-brown beverage in 
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the cup that has been recognized as chocolate.” The two silver plates that support 
the lemons and the cup and rose, reflect these objects with a degree of precision 
and an intricacy of design that match anything known in contemporary and more 
recent still life painting. 

It does not seem superfluous to add a few negative statements to the descrip- 
tion of this painting. There is no cloth on the wooden table. There are no 
human figures on the scene. Neither knives nor spoons suggest any intention of 
using the fruit as food. The precarious balance of the blossom twig on the oranges 
and of the rose on the edge of the saucer does not seem to encourage anyone to 
reach out for the fruit or to lift the cup for a drink. The traditional role of still 
life as a subordinate to human life, secular or religious, has been altogether 
abandoned. Its self-sufficiency and 
autonomy have been pushed to the 
point where all human references, all 
everyday proceedings, all presentation 
of drama are conspicuous by their com- 
plete absence. 


The Three Versions 


A critical comparison of the three 
versions of the Basket of Fruit and 
Flowers shows that the signed and 
dated original in Rome (Fig. 2) and 
mic 4/2 re. De gubBaman.—= Cup, Saucer and a Rees the unsigned and undatcdiversionns teaae 

ote oan ee Diego (Fig. 3) are very much alike 
in almost every detail. However, the latter is obviously of inferior quality and 
could very well be a contemporary copy, possibly by Zurbaran’s son Juän.* The 
St. Louis Still Life, on the other hand (Fig. 1), besides being of exceptionally 
high quality, differs from the two other versions in a variety of features. These are: 

(A) The distance between the lower edge of the table and the picture frame 
is considerably narrower. This might have been intentional from the start but 
could also be due to the subsequent removal of a strip of canvas which might even 
have borne the master’s signature. (B) The cross section of the table appears 
thicker, and reflects more light than the plane of the table. The perspective angle 
in which the table is shown is considerably more acute than in the Rome and San 
Diego variations (Figs. 2 and 3) and its plane is thereby reduced in height. The 


20, Amoros, Op. cit.; A, L. MAYER, The Education of the Virgin by Zurbarän, in: “Burlington Magazine,” 1924 
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dark stripe of wood inlay that runs parallel to the lower edge of the table in the 
Rome and San Diego versionsisaltogether missing. (C) The three groups of objects 
are not placed on the table in a straight line but in a mild curve that swings toward 
the spectator. Thus, the fruit basket is moved closer to the lower edge of the table, 
and the upper edge of the table cuts higher through the braided band of the 
wickerwork. (D) The proportions of the three groups of objects have been changed 
in the opposite sense as have those of the table. Their height is increased and 
their width decreased, which can best be demonstrated by comparative measure- 
ments of the basket and the cup in the different versions. The esthetic effect of 
this change in proportions is loss in rusticity and gain in elegance. (E) At the 
left-hand side of the left lower orange there appear two green leaves in the St. 
Louis version instead of the one in the 
Rome version. 

It might seem cumbersome to enu- 
merate these points if it were not for 
their bearing on the question of authen- 
ticity of the unsigned versions at St. 
Louis and San Diego. Of these, Soria™ 
recently wrote, they “are probably not 
replicas by the master’s own hand but 
contemporary copies, perhaps by the 
son Juan Zurbaran. .. . The two ver- 
sions in America are less vigorous and 
precise in drawing than the original, i 
meeiiereenarcstorbelicve that Zurbaran it sue — Basket of Fruit — José Lafita 
would repeat himself slavishly.” pre Ok eee 

With respect to the San Diego version, this seems to be a distinct possibility. 
However, to lump the two American versions together in regard to artistic quality 
and vigor of design would seem to be unjust, and most art critics appear to be in 
disagreement with Soria’s opinion. Both, A. Mendez y Casals and Roger Fry* 
consider the St. Louis version of the still life an original work by Francisco de 
Zurbarän, “since the differences are not such as a copyist would be likely to make” 
and ‘the quality of the Spanish (i.e. St. Louis) example is, if anything, superior 
to that of the signed Italian version.” “It is too masterly in handling for me to 
doubt that it is by Zurbaran himself.” With this opinion other art critics have con- 
curred.* The reproach of slavish self-repetition, vindicated as it would seem in 
the case of the San Diego version, appears refuted, in the case of the St. Louis 
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Still Life, by a careful study of the differences in detail as enumerated above. 
Besides, Soria himself is compelled to admit that in another instance, that of the 
St. Francis paintings in the Museums of Lyon and Boston, there do exist “two 
authentic, almost identical versions” of the same theme by the master’s own hand.” 


Five More Still Lifes 


Besides the two apparantly authentic versions of the Basket of Fruit and 
Flowers, other still lifes have been attributed, with more or less authenticity, to 
Francisco de Zurbaran. 

One of these is the Cup, Saucer anda Rose, in London (Fig. 4) (No. III). 
This still life group is nearly identical with the group on the right’””® of the Rome- 
St. Louis Sti// Life. The wooden table is cut off at both ends by the picture frame and 
fills more than one-half of the amorphous background. The height of the earthen 
cup is reduced in relation to the diameter of the silver plate. The cup is turned into 
a perspective angle which causes its right handle to be more fully visible and lighted 
from the front. The rose, too, is much smaller than its Rome counterpart. It 
appears more unfolded and lies rather than stands on the rim of the metal plate, 
with its stalk cutting across the latter instead of swinging over it. Due to the 
smallness of the cup and rose, the upper edge of the table cuts very high through 
the handles of the cup and submerges the rose completely below its horizon. The 
motif of studied symmetrical arrangement is not in evidence. The little piece is 
assuredly not a detail cut off from some replica of the Rome masterpiece. 

Another, the Basket of Fruit, in Seville (Fig. 
5) (No. IV), seems to be a somewhat weak represen- 
tation of the central theme of the master still life. In 
place of oranges, apples (or peaches?) fill the basket, 
brightly contrasted with the background of the dark 
amorphous wall. The plane on which the objects are 
placed is either a wooden table or a window frame.” 
There are no flowers or leaves in the picture. On 
either side of the basket a single specimen of the same 
fruit is placed with rigorous symmetry of arrange- 
ment, a kind of embryonal state of what are to be the 
two side groups of objects, the lemon platter and 


25. SORIA (1), p. 166. 

26. THomAs Harris, Ltd., From Greco to Goya. Illustrated Souvenir 
of an Exhibition. In Aid of the British Red Cross Society’s Spanish Relief 
Fund. At the Spanish Art Gallery, London, 1938, reproductions. 


FIG. 6.— FR. DE ZURBARAN. — Vase of : = : 3 
Flowers. — Antonio Pons Collection, Malaga, 27. CAVESTANY, Of. cit., p. 152, mentions a table; the woodcut im- 


Spain. print on the cloth-bound cover of his book shows a window frame; repr. 
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FIG. 7, — FR, DE ZURBARAN. — Metalware and Pottery. — Prado, Madrid. 


the cup and saucer, in the Rome-St. Louis Sti// Lifes. In the words of Cavestany’s 
catalogue, “its concept and color scheme, attractive simplicity, uncomplicated tech- 
nique and golden halftones represent major analogies to the master’s work that 
justify its attribution to him. However, one will notice certain damages on the 
canvas and old painting-over that make its study rather difficult. The picture is 
said to have originated in the Carthusian monastery at Jeréz. It has been at- 
tributed to Zurbaran’s “first period.” 

There is also the Vase of Flowers, in Malaga (Fig. 6) (No. V). On an al- 
most undistinguishable table a large, white pottery vase is placed. The flowers 
are white lilies, carnations and a rose, arranged in a graceful, nearly symmetrical 
bouquet. It has been suggested that the work could form part of a canvas repre- 
senting a religious theme.” 

The Metalware and Pottery still life, at the Prado, in Madrid (Fig. 7) (No. 
VI),** shares the superior quality of the Basket of Fruit and Flowers, especially in 
its St. Louis version. It, too, shows the oblong shape, the linear symmetrical com- 
position, the monumental vigor of style and modeling, and the inimitable com- 
bination of grace and simplicity. The canvas represents the only nature morte 
among Zurbaran’s still lifes. A tripartite arrangement is easily recognized in the 

28. Ibid., p. 152. 

29. Ibid., p. 77. 


30. Ibid., p. 77, 151, reproduction. 
31. A. L. Mayer, Still Lifes by Zurbarän and Van der Hamen. “Burlington Magazine,” 1927 (51), 320. Re- 


production. Hereafter cited as MAYER (3).— CATTURLA, Op. cit., reproduction. 
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straight line of objects. 
The two earthen pitchers 
in the center with their 
long necks, wide bellies 
and double handles, form 
the largest group of ob- 
jects and are clearly sep- 
arated from the two ves- 
sels on either side by the 
circumstance that the lat- 
ter are placed on flat 
metal plates. The two cen- 
tral jugs stand very close 
together, though without 
overlapping, and differ 
iG. 8 7x me! ZURaakiw. == Pears and Flowers in. a Chins (Best fone WlSlZeusNapcranin PES 
occa aks aL they are far from touch- 
ing the upper frame of the picture as doe the fruit basket in the Rome-St. Louis 
Still Lifes. Of the vessels that stand on the metal platters, the one on the left is 
a graceful, wide-open, double-handled, delicately wrought metal calix; the one 
on the right a voluminous, almost too heavy pottery jar with ornamental ribbing 
and two sturdy handles. The balance established among these objects is in reverse 
of that of the Basket of Fruit and Flowers inasmuch as an overweight is felt on 
the right side, instead of on the left. Superimposed upon this tripartite equi- 
librium there is a quadripartite arrangement of the four vessels, which consists 
of a twice repeated alternation between dimly lighted, delicate objects and bril- 
liantly lighted, heavy ones. ‘Thus, a new symmetrical balance is established which 
combines with the former in breaking the monotony of sheer enumeration and 
preventing the isolated objects from falling apart. Other devices that seem to 
serve a similar purpose are the constant change of perspective angles in which 
the double-handled vessels are seen, and the oblique shadows, cast by a light in 
the left upper foreground, that bridge the separating gaps between them. By the 
masterful use of the chiaroscuro technique, the “Spanish Caravaggio” has suc- 
ceeded in making this semicircular group of magically interconnected objects 
stand out most brilliantly from the background of the yawning wall and the dark 
table. The design of the metalware and pottery is superb and the handling of 
colors and textures highly naturalistic. 
The subject-matter of the still life with Pears and Flowers in a China Bowl in 
New York (Fig. 8) (No. VII) is reminiscent of the Basket of Fruit at Seville and 
the center piece of the Basket of Fruit and Flowers in Rome and St. Louis. Instead 
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of the simple basket, a precious, most 
elaborate china bowl is holding the 
fruit and flowers. It is placed on a ped- 
estal of a square block of wood which, 
in turn, rests firmly on a large wooden 
table. Both ends of the table are cut off 
by the frame while of the two edges 
only the lower one is clearly discern- 
ible. The fruit are pears piled up on a 
flat heap, but rising above them two 
branches of quince are stuck into the rie. 9.—svaw ve zursaran. — Pottery and a Chocolate Mill, 
signed. — Museum of Western Art, Kiev, Russia. 

china bowl on the left-hand side, giv- 

ing that side an overweight in comparison with the right. In the same position sev- 
eral stalks of flowers are arranged on either side. Two loose stalks are placed on 
the wooden pedestal, one right and one left, thus adorning the uniformity of the 
table and emphasizing the symmetrical balance of the one-piece presentation. Again 
the background is an amorphous wall, again the light comes from the left middle 
ground, and again the chiaroscuro technique is applied with great skill. Soria 
praises the “hair-fine draftsmanship’* and goes on to say: “It is a painting extraor- 
dinary in the refined coloristic effects of yellow, red and white, in its luminosity, 
in the pure lines of the white roses, of the green leaves, in the powerful plas- 
ticity of the fruit, and most of all in their almost magic arrangement and inter- 
relationship.” The quality and style, in all their perfection, are less monumental 
than those of the Rome-St. Louis-Madrid Still Lifes (Figs. 1, 2 and 7) and cer- 

tainly belong to a later period.” 


Stull Lifes by Juan Zurbaran 
and Other Pupils 


The outstanding painting in this se- 
ries is the Kiev still life, Pottery and a 
Chocolate Mill, by Juan de Zurbaran, 
Francisco’s son (Figs. 9 and 10) (No. 
VIII). Originally it had been ascribed 


32. M. Sorta, Zurbardn, Right and Wrong, in: 
“Art in America,” 1944 (32), p. 129, repr. Hereafter 
cited as SORIA (2). 


33. SORIA (1), p. 164. 


FIG. 10. — JUAN DE ZURBARAN. — Pottery and a Chocolate Mill, 
signed. — Museum of Western Art, Kiev, Russia (Detail, see 34. SORIA api. 


Fig. 9). 
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to Francisco himself, but in 1938 Ghil- 
arov’’ discovered Juan’s signature in the 
left-hand corner of the canvas. Although 
a direct influence of the father’s nature 
morte (Fig. 7) is unmistakable, the soft- 
ness of lights and shadows, the lack of 
simplicity, the unbalanced composition, 
the arrangement in alternating planes 
and other features betray the weaknesses 
of the imitator. The precipice of shadow 
that follows the upward slant of objects 
at the right, is partly filled by a silver 
spoon and a brass instrument which has 
been identified as a chocolate mill (mo- 
linillo).“° It was used in Zurbaran’s 
Se ee ome Vérin and Her Parents cm Spain for grinding cocoa beans. Its pres- 

ence in Juan’s picture seems to suggest 

that the beverage that fills the cups in Francisco’s Sti// Lifes was presumably choco- 

late.*" The Cincinnati still life, Teapot, Fruit and Sweets (No. IX), shows the 

same upward slant from left to right and the same softness of lights and shadows 
as the preceding canvas. Its attribution to Juan de Zurbaran rather than to some 
other member of Zurbaran’s school does not seem reliable. The same is true of the 
attribution of the third version of the Basket of Fruit and Flowers, at San Diego 

(Fig. 3) (No. X), which apparently is a rather weak, almost slavish, contem- 

porary copy of the signed and dated version in Rome.** 

Each of the five remaining Stil/ Lifes in this series (Nos. XI to XV) betrays 
some Zurbaranesque features, but is readily recognized as a product of the shop 
_by the overcrowding of the canvas, the irregular, especially asymmetrical, ar- 
rangement of objects and the unmistakable presence of human relationships. The 
Chicago Chestnuts in a Basket (No. XI) comes closest to the master’s standards 
by repeating his motifs of basket and metal platter of fruit and by presenting a 
respectable study in brownish tints with soft tenebroso, the light, as an exception, 
falls in from the right. Some pieces of pottery, the vase of flowers and the dish 
of pears in the other Stil] Lifes (Nos. XII to XV) are rather reminiscent of Zur- 
baran’s art. The bodegone Cocina (No. XV), with the maid at the table, is a 
typical genre painting and reminds one of the art of the young Velasquez. In- 


35. S. À. GHILAROV, Judn Zurbardn, in: “Burlington Magazine,” 1938 (78), p. 190, repr. See also: VorINov, 
Op. cit., reproductions. 

36. Amoros, Op, cit. 

37. Ibid., and Mayer (1) (2), Op. cit. 

38. SORIA (1), p. 46, and PoLAND, personal communication, 1946. 
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direct evidence of human relationships in this series are the peeled and cut lemons, 
other broken fruit and vegetables, the half-unwrapped cheese, the knife or pastry 
DeCheIC: 

This list of Sti// Lifes of Zurbaran’s school may very well be incomplete. One 
more example has been tentatively attributed to Francisco de Zurbaran as well as 
to Sanchez Cotan, but it probably belongs to Juan Vander Hamen.*® 


Still Life Details in Religious Works 


A survey of still life details of Zurbaran’s “official” paintings” is most readily 
given according to subject matter, beginning with baskets and plates of fruit, fol- 
lowed by vases of flowers and 
various flower arrangements, 
and closing with metalware 
and all kinds of pottery. A 
fourth class of details, namely, 
reading and writing materials, 
religious paraphernalia, van- 
ity symbols, tablecloths and 
carpets, musical instruments, 
swords, lances, etc., will not 
be included in the present dis- 
cussion since they have no 
counterparts in Zurbaran’s in- 
dependent still lifes as they 
are known today. Inasmuch 


39. Flowers, Fruit and Green in a 
Window, Madrid; Cavestany, Op. cit., pl. 
Wye ey 150; 

40. Reproductions of the paintings 
mentioned in this section, if not otherwise 
referred to, will be found in: (A) A. M. 
CALAZADA y L. SANTA Marina, Estampas 
de Zurbardn, Barcelona, 1929. (B) J. Cas- 
CALES Y Munoz, Francisco de Zurbaran, 
Su Vida y Sus Obras, Madrid, 1911, Amer- 
ican Edition, New York, 1918. (Cc) His- 
panic Notes and Monographs; Zurbarän 
in the Collection of the Hispanic Soctety FIG. 12.— FR. DE i Viren and Her Parents. — Contini-Bonacossi, 
of America, New York, Hispanic Society ake 
of America, 1925. (D) KEHRER, Op. cit. 

(E) P. Laronp, Ribera et Zurbardn in: Les Grands Artistes, Leur Vie, Leur Oeuvre, Paris, s. d. (F) V. VON 
Loca, Die Malerei in Spanien vom XIV. bis XVIII. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1923, p. 267 ff. (G) A. L. Mayer, Die 
Sevillaner Malerschule, Leipzig, 1911, p. 147 ff. (4) A. L. Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Malerei, Leipzig, 
1922, p. 311 ff. Hereafter cited as MAYER (4). (1) N. SENTENACH, The Painters of the School of Seville, London 
and New York, s. d. (7) M. Sorta (1). (K) W. WeissAcH, Die Kunst des Barock in Italien, Frankreich, Deutsch- 


land und Spanien, Berlin, 1924, p. 111. 
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as the majority of the religious paintings by Zurbaran have been dated with a 
good deal of confidence,” similarities as to subject matter, composition and style 
between the still-life details included in them and the still lifes existing in au- 
tonomous form will be instrumental in suggesting a chronology for the latter, 
only one of which, the Rome masterpiece, is actually dated (1633). 

Baskets and plates of fruit appear rather early on the religious canvases 
of Zurbaran. An outstanding example which includes the motif of saucer and 
cup with rose (Fig. 11) is the Virgin and Her Parents, also called the Educa- 
tion of the Virgin (Fig. 12). The painting is in the Contini-Bonacossi Collec- 
tion in Rome and has been dated “before 1629.” To each person in the picture 
one piece of still life seems to be coordinated: the basket of linen in the center 
to the Virgin Child; the pewter dish with four plums and an apple to the mother, 
St. Ann, who offers it to the Child, at the right; and, at the left, the double- 
handled, chocolate-filled, earthen cup on the metal plate to the Father, St. Joachim, 
whose right elbow rests on the wooden table on which the cup stands. The three 
pieces of still life represent the basic objects, which, in a similar symmetrical ar- 
rangement but with sides reversed, are to reappear in the Basket of Fruit and 
Flowers of 1633, also in the Contini-Bonacossi Collection in Rome (Fig. 2). An- 
other religious canvas full of still life details is the Young Virgin Praying (with 
Needlework) in the New York Metropolitan Museum, painted about 1632 
(Fig. 13). The basket of linen appears on the floor at the right (Fig. 14) and the 
chocolate-filled cup, without saucer and rose, at the left; its place on the table has 
been taken by a needlebook, a pair of scissors and flowers. Other instances of bas- 
kets filled with linen, eggs and gifts are found in the famous Grenoble series of 
1638-1639, but none after this date. The motif of metal platter with various fruits 
— oranges, lemons, apples — placed on a wooden table or chest of drawers, is re- 
iterated in three later canvases of about 1640 to 1659 (Figs. 16 and 17).” 

‘Still life details of flower vases and flowers are seen in religious paintings be- 
tween about 1630 and 1650. At first, there are only meek, flat, earthen bowls contain- 
ing a few short stalks of roses and placed on a wooden table at one side.** Between 
about 1632 and 1638, large, wide-bellied, highly ornamental vases filled with lilies, 
the symbol of virginity, or with lilies and roses, appear on the scene, notably in 


41. M. Sorta (1); his chronology has been followed throughout. 


42. Annunciation, Adoration of the Shepherds, and Adoration of the Kings, all three in the Grenoble Mu- 
seum, 1638-1639. 


43. The Virgin and Child with a Fruit Dish, Oscar B. Cintas Collection, Havana and New York, early 
1640's. M. Soria (2), p. 129; Madonna and Child with St. John, Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, dated 1653 (Fig. 
16); Madonna and Child Asleep, Unza del Valle Collection, Madrid, dated 1659. ; 


44. Christ Child Pricking His Finger, Sanchez Pineda Collection, Seville, about 1630; Young Virgin Asleep, 
Jeréz de la Frontera, not listed by Sorta (1), in: A. L. MAYER, Some Unknown Works by Zurbarän, in: “Apollo,” 
1928 (7), p. 180. 
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the Young Virgin Praying 
and the Grenoble Annuncia- 
tion.” A wreath of flowers 
and flower bouquets, either 
sprouting on a staff or car- 
ried in garment folds and 
baskets by male and feminine 
saints, are found in paintings 
to be dated between 1636 and 
1650.*° Single flowers are 
strewn after certain patterns 
over tables, floors, and stairs 
in paintings dated in the 
1630's... While the flower 
vases (Fig. 15) are reminis- 
cent of the still life, Vase of 
Flowers (Fig. 6), arranged 
and loose flowers occur in 
the Basket of Fruit and 
Flowers (Figs. 1 and 2), and 
in Pear and Flowers in a 
China Bowl (Fig. 8). 

Of the metalware and 
pottery details, the metal 
plates of fruit have been pre- 
es Ge ace Nec tore, Couture tid Metropotiaw Museums, sented in a preceding para- 

graph. Large metal platters 
supporting a papal tiara, a rosary, a ritual bronze pitcher, or held in the out- 
stretched hand by a woman saint, are present on religious paintings dated 1629 to 
1640.% Of two male saints painted between 1638 and about 1640, the one, San 
Luis Beltran, holds a delicate metal calix and the other, St. Benedict, an earthen 
wine jug in his left hand.” Both these objects are greatly reminiscent of the two flank- 


45. Young Virgin Praying, Metropolitan Museum, New York, about 1632; Virgin of the Rosary, Poznan 
Museum, about 1636-1638; Annunciation, Grenoble Museum, 1638-1639. 

46. Christ Blessing St. Joseph, Seville Museum, 1636-1639; S?. Diego of Alcala, José Lazaro Collection, Madrid, 
about 1650; St. Casalda, Prado, Madrid, about 1640-1650; St, Elizabeth, W. Van Horne Collection, Montreal, about 
1640-1650. ; oie ts ; us 

47. Christ Child Pricking His Finger, Young Virgin Praying, Virgin of the Rosary, see footnotes 44, 45; 
Virgin of Las Cuevas Protecting the Order, Seville Museum, about 1634. te 

48. Scenes From the Life of St. Bonaventura, Dresden Museum, 1629; Virgin of the Rosary, Poznan Museum, 
about 1636-1638; Circumcision of Christ, Grenoble Museum, 1638-1639; St. Mary Magdalene, Academy of San 
Carlos, Mexico City, dated 1640. | 

49. San Luis Beltran, Seville Museum, soon after 1638; St. Benedict, J. Boehler Collection, Munich, later in 
dealers’ hands, London, 1640-1650; A. L. Mayer, Unbekannte Werke Zurbardn’s, in: “Zeitschrift für Bildende Kunst,” 


1927 (61), p. 289; SoRIA (1), p. 166. 
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ing vessels, the calix and the jar, in the still life, Metalware and Pottery (Fig. 7). 
A vial of spikenard, a pottery urn and a rustic pot with inverted lid are details in 
the two ddorations at Grenoble, 1638-1639.” The pieces of pottery placed on the 
angle-shaped, linen-covered table in the Miracle of St. Hugo, painted about 
1634°' — especially the two double-handled ewers and the inverted bowl with 
ornamental designs — are very much like the pottery appearing in Francisco and 
Juan de Zurbaran’s Nature Mortes (Figs. 7, 9 and 10). The detail of cup, saucer, 
and rose in the Virgin and Her Parents (Fig. 11), painted before 1629, is visu- 
alized from farther above than is the same motif in the corresponding Sti// Lifes 
(Figs. 1, 2 and 4). However, it most closely resembles the London version (Fig. 4), 
particularly in the smallness of the cup and rose in relation to the saucer. 

In summary, then, it appears that Francisco de Zurbaran has incorporated into 
his religious compositions still life details of the specified kind during a period from 
before 1629, in his Virgin and Her Parents, to 1659, in his Madonna and Child 
Asleep. Of his independent Sti// Lifes all but the one in Rome of 1633 are undated. 
From an historical and stylistic comparison with the still life details, it seems 
reasonable to surmise that the three 
minor undated still lifes, Cup, Saucer 
and a Rose, Basket of Fruit, and Vase 
of Flowers, are preliminary studies to 
the Rome Sti// Life that were painted 
between about 1628 and 1633. The 
three major undated still lifes, on the 
other hand, the St. Louis Basket of 
Fruit and Flowers, the Metalware and 
Pottery, and Pears and Flowers in a 
China Bowl, seem to represent mature 
productions of the period between 1633 
Necdlework). The Mesrovolitan Maseum Gf Art New Yok and the early 1640's. 

(Detail, see Fig. 13). Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. To be more specific, Cup, Saucer 
and a Rose was shown above to be very closely related to the corresponding detail 
in the Virgin and Her Parents, painted before 1629. A simple cup of chocolate 
recurs about 1632, but the motif never turns up again after the St. Louis Basket of 
Fruit and Flowers (about 1634). The motif of the Basket of Fruit occurs nowhere 
among the still life details. It seems to be a condensation of the linen-basket and 
fruit-platter motifs which first emerge in the Virgin and Her Parents, before 
1629, and Young Virgin Praying of about 1632. Cavestany™ attributed the Basket 
of Fruit to Zurbaran’s “first period,” which probably puts it not later than 


50. See footnote 42. 
51. The Miracle of St. Hugo, Seville Museum, close to 1634. 
52. CAVESTANY, Op. cit., p. 77. 
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1630. The still life, Vase of Flowers, has a close 
relationship, also intimated by Cavestany,™ to the 
flower-vase detail which first appears in the Christ 
Child and Young Virgin, paintings of about 1630 and 
10221 

Al motifs of the three minor Still Lifes and their 
corresponding still life details seem to find a trium- 
phant incarnation in the Rome Basket of Fruit and 
Flowers of 1633. The St. Louis version of the same 
canvas, with its notable deviations in detail and its 
superior artistic quality, would have to be dated close 
to 1633, but hardly much later than 1634. Such pottery 
as appears in Metalware and Pottery is exclusively 
found in details of religious paintings dated between 
1634 and 1640; the metal calix and ribbed jar re- 
appear in two male saints’ portraits between 1638 and 
1640. Considering the similarity in composition and LS 
HUE homeo t., Louis. stil) Lifes, one woulde 2 i.° D sounazan. o- Voune Viet, 
be inclined to attribute Zurbaran’s Nature Morte to a in Museum of Art, New York (Detail, sec 
year not later than 1638. If Badelt™ is correct in 7 "run 70e 
dating Juan’s imitation in 1638, then Francisco’s prototype must have already 
existed. Pears and Flowers in a China Bowl has been dated as in the early 1640's.” 
The period of 1636 to the 1640’s contains frequent details of pottery, flower vases 
and flowers, and resumes the earlier motif of the plate of fruit. All these motifs 
are ingeniously summed up in this last autonomous Sti// Life of Zurbaran’s. 


The Symmetry Motif in Contemporary Spanish Stull Life 


Among the earliest known examples of Spanish still life painting prior to Zur- 
baran’s are two fruit-plate details by Vivar and El Greco.” There also appears 
the detail of a basket of linen in some of El Greco’s dnnunciations and in St. Ann 
and the Virgin by Juan de Ruelas (1560-1625) that “surely influenced Zurbaran,” 


53. SORIA (1), p. 41 ff., dates the “first period” from 1616 to 1629. 

54. CAVESTANY, Of. cit., p. 77. 

55. See footnotes 44, 45. | 

56. Eva Banerr, Das Stilleben als bürgerliches Bildthema und seine Entwicklung von den Anfängen bis zur 
Gegenwart (Inaugural Dissertation) Munich, Würzburg, 1938, pp. 72, 73. At the time of her writing, the picture was 
in Leningrad, not in Rome, and thought to be by Francisco de Zurbarän. 

57. SORIA (2), p. 129. | 

58. CAVESTANY, Op. cit, p. 26, fig. 5, JUAN CORREA DE Vivär, Transito de la Virgén, Prado, Madrid, about 
1550. El Greco, Holy Family, Van Horne Collection, Montreal, Canada. 
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his pupil.” Ten independent Sti// Lifes by Fray Juan Sanchez Cotan are docu- 
mented prior to 1603, two by other artists are dated about twenty years later 
(v.i.). These and other contemporary Sti// Lifes, including those of the Italian 
and Flemish schools, may have been known directly or indirectly to Zurbaran at 
the end of the 1620’s. 

A number of these S#ill Lifes must have influenced Zurbaran in his tend- 
ency toward architectural, particularly symmetrical, arrangement of objects on 
the canvas.** Soria® recently described how in Sanchez Cotan’s still life, Quince, 
Cabbage, Melon and Cucumber, about 1602-1603, the fruits are arranged “in strict 
symmetry two by two centering around the melon” and how the colors alternate 
between green and yellow. The objects form a hyperbolic curve that glides from 
left to right and leaves an empty space yawning at the right. Another still life” of 
Cotan’s, Window with Carrots and a Bunch of Celery, shows the same composition 
with sides inversed, the hyperbola falling from right to left. Both canvases held 
together side by side form a whole of perfect bilateral symmetry and have, in fact, 
been condensed by the artist in his Window with Fowl, Fruit and Vegetables in 
which the central void is filled by the suspended fruit and fowl. Juan Van der 
Hamen’s Basket and Boxes of Sweets, dated 1622 (Fig. 18), shows a linear, tripar- 
tite, symmetrical arrangement on an even plane, with objects untouched. There is a 
basket of fruit in the center of Alejandro de Loarte’s Bodegone, dated 1623. These 
painters, then, anticipated by ten to thirty years compositional elements and sub- 
ject-matter of Zurbaran’s still lifes. On the other hand, the latter’s influence may 
be suspected in a still life by his younger contemporary, Pedro de Camprobin, in 
which he lines up on a wooden table a basket of fruit in the center, a single pear at 
the left and a glass of wine at the right (Fig. 19). 

Thus, the motif of bilateral symmetry and other architectural relations was 
as thoroughly familiar to the mathematically-minded still life painters of Zur- 


59. SORIA (1), pp. 36-37; reproduction in: MAYER (4), fig. 219. 


60. M. Sorta, Sanchez Cotdn’s Quince, Cabbage, Melon and Cucumber, in: “The Art Quarterly,” 1945, pp. 
225-230, reproduction. Hereafter cited as SoRIA (3). 


61. Unless stated otherwise, references are to reproductions in CAVvESTANY’s catalogue (Op. cit.). Fray Juan 
Sanchez Cotan, 1561-1627, (A) Window with Fowl, Fruit and Vegetables, no. 9, color pl. 14; (B) Window with 
Carrots and a Bunch of Celery, no. 14, pl. 11; (c) Quince, Cabbage, Melon and Cucumber about 1602-1603, SORIA (3). 
Juan Van der Hamen, born 1596, (A) Basket and Boxes of Sweets, dated 1622, no. 5, pl. 16 (our Fig. 18); (B) 
Flowers, Fruit and Vegetables in a Window, no. 7, pl. 17 (attributed by the exhibitor to FRANCISCO DE ZURBARAN) ; 
(c) Glasses and Plates with Sweets and Fruit, no. 16, pl. 23; (D) Fruit Bowl, no. 31, pl. 22, IL. Alejandro de Loarte, 
flourished 1619-1626, Bodegone with Game, Fish and Basket of Fruit, dated 1623, no 3, pl. 10. Cotan or Loarte? 
Celery, Fruit and Various Vessels (SANCHEZ CANTON, Dos Bodegones Españoles, in: “Archivo Españole de Arte,” 
1942, 52, 232). Spanish School, Fruit Basket, first third of the XVII Century, no. 4, pl. 12, II. Juan de Espinoza, 
Painter to the King in 1626, Large Flower Vases and Basket of Fruit, no. 27, pl. 22, I. Pedro de Camprobin, born 
1605, (A) Basket of Fruit, no. 106, pl. 51; (B) Flowers and Fruit, no. 108, pl. 53. 


62. SORIA (3), p. 226. 
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baran’s Spain as it was foreign 
to baroque still-life painting 
peche = Only- a few 
Flemish artists around and 
after 1580 have painted flower 
vases and fruit plates with 
loose flowers, fruit, insects, 
shells, etc., placed on either 
side of the chief objects.” 
This element may have been 
brought down from the Low 
Countries to Zurbaran’s Spain 
by the Hispano-Flemish ar- 
tist, Van der Hamen, and the 
Portuguese-Flemish School 
across the border from Extre- 
madura.°° 


‘Religious Pictures 


Rendered Mundane” 


The “official” Zurbaran 
has attained immortal fame as 
a portrayer of saints and 
monks, as a painter of ascetic ric. 16.—rr. ve zursaran.— Madonna and Child with St. John, 1653. — Fine 

CE : . Arts Gallery, San Diego, California. 
spirituality and things celes- 
tial,’ as “one of the greatest interpreters of the psychology of religious life.” In 
his art he combined realism with mysticism and made naturalism the vehicle of 
religious experience. His virile chastity, his sober humility and the greatness of 
his faith were reflected in the monumental simplicity, the polychrome sculptur- 


64. (A) L. Bazpass, Sittenbild und Stilleben in Rahmen des Niederländischen Romanismus, in: “Jahrbuch der 
Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien,” 1923 (36), p. 15, reproductions. (B) G. J. Hoocewerrr, Nature Morte 
Italiane del Seicento e del Settecento, in: “Dedalo,” 1924 (4), 599, 710, reproductions. (c) W. G. KNUTTEL, Het 
Nederlandsch Stilleven, in: “Mededeelingen,” 1926 (2), p. 1, reproductions. (p) R. WARNER, Dutch and Flemish 
Fruit and Flower Painters of the XVII and XVIII Centuries, London, 1928, reproductions. (E) E. ZARNOWSKA, 
La Nature Morte Hollandaise, Brussels, 1929, reproductions. 

65. W. Born, personal communication. For Flemish Still Lifes referred to see: WARNER, Op. cit.: Jan 
(velvet) Brueghel, pl. 17, A, B, C; Ambrose Bosschaert, active 1588-1645, pl. 11, A, B, C, D; Isaac Bosschaert, 
pl. 12, B; Roland Savery, 1576-1639, pl. 84, A, B; Jacob van Hulsdonck, 1582-1647, pl. 48, A, B, C, D (only in- 
stances of bowls, plates and baskets of fruits, instead of flower vases). 

66. SORIA (1), p. 36. 

67. Amoros, Op. cit. F. Pompey, Le Sentiment Religieux et la Personnalité de Zurbaran, in: “Revue de l'Art 
Ancien et Moderne,” 1933 (64), 117, 167. 


68. WEISBACH, Op. cit., p. 111. 
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esqueness and the introvert dignity and balance of his portraits. Living as he 
did at the crossroads of orthodox Catholicism and New World imperialism, he 
has been said to have amalgamated in his paintings the Primitives, the Late Gothic, 
the Early Baroque, Impressionism and even ultramodern “architectural” painting.” 
It is against the background of this “official” oeuvre that his “unofficial” pictures, 
particularly his autonomous still lifes, will be studied in this section. 

In a recent study on Fray Sanchez Cotan, Soria” has explained how the 
spiritual background to his life and art was set by the teachings of Ignatius Loyola 
and Santa Teresa. He “surely painted flowers and fruit with all-embracing love, 
in a spirit of humble religious devotion, as if offering prayer,’ inspired “by an 
ascetic idealism and a conscious mystic spirituality.” He “thus anticipates by 
thirty years many of the qualities of Zurbaran’s still lifes.” These qualities seem 
to put both masters’ still lifes into the category of “religious pictures rendered 
mundane.” This phrase of E. Orosco’s” was first applied, although in its reverse 
meaning, to Zurbaran’s feminine saints and his Vetled Lady whose finely modeled 
faces, in Soria’s opinion,” bespeak “true saintly piety,’ and whose very garments 
are “breathing spiritual meaning.” But the phrase applies even better to the 
master’s still lifes. Most previous observers have voiced their opinions in this 
direction. Thus, referring to still-life details, a German author wrote: ‘His un- 
pretentious still lifes, by force of their spiritual grandeur, seem to be superior to 
the tour-de-force pieces of the Dutch, even... those of a Vermeer van Delft.” In 
the Rome Sti// Life, A. L. Mayer admired “the simplicity and chastity of the com- 
position." To Amor6s® this simplicity and austerity of disposition and numbers 
of elements was the manifestation of the artist’s pictorial mysticism and his in- 
genious and profound religiosity. Commenting on the same Sti// Life another critic 
wrote: “Tn contrast to the abundance of Dutch counterparts, this still life is 
dominated by a studied emptiness, an asceticism of form, as it were, reminiscent of 
- the monastic atmosphere from which this art evolved.” Cavestany” spoke of 
Zurbaran’s “mystical baskets and platters of fruit” that were “like the offering 
or pious votive picture brought to the niche that gives refuge to the saint;” and his 
flowers appear as if placed “‘on the steps of the altar close to the venerated image.” 
Soria® emphasized in the Rome Stil] Life the “more spiritual approach and the 
mystic feeling so characteristic of the Baroque. ... The fruits seem to have an inner 

69. MAYER (2); Amorôs, Of. cit.; Fry, Op. cit.; SORIA (1), p. 156. 

70. SORIA (3), Op. cit. 

71. Quoted after CATTURLA, Of. cit. 

72. SORIA (1), pp. 168, 173. 

73. VON Loca, Op. cit., p. 270 f. 

74. MAYER (2), Op. cit. 

75. AMOROs, Of. cit. 

76. BADELT, Op. cit., p. 73. 


77. CAVESTANY, Of. cit., pp. 29, 33. 
78. SORIA (1), p. 156. 
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life beyond their outward appearance.” 

The quality of a “religious picture 
rendered mundane” is not equally evident 
in all autonomous still lifes of Zurbaran’s. 
While it is least conspicuous in the three 
minor instances, it is no doubt apparent 
in Pears and Flowers in a China Bowl. 
Metalware and Pottery impresses one as 
an illustration to the words of Santa 
Teresa: “If you are in the kitchen, the 
Lord walks even among the kitchen pots, 
helping you in matters spiritual and 
material.” But the prototype of a “re- 
ligious picture rendered mundane” is the 
Rome — St. Louis Basket of Fruit and 
ie ro eter the canyas breathes the atmos: 

see Fig. 16) phere of the cloister. The wooden table, 
the bare wall reflect the chastity of the cell. The wickerwork of the basket, the 
metal platters and the earthen cup seem to have been wrought by humble, reverent 
hands. The fruit and flowers radiate in the dark as though thoughts of God, 
creations of the Third Day of His Week: “And the earth brought forth grass and 
herb-yielding seed after his kind, and the tree-yielding fruit, whose seed was in 
itself, after his kind." The time of day is early morning. The slanting rays of the 
sun make the herbs, seeds and fruit stand out brilliantly before a curtain of 
shadow and void. The light is thus being divided from darkness as had been 
ordained on the First Day of Creation. The paucity of objects on the bare table, 
the austerity of mathematical relations between them, seem to emphasize the divine 
order of things in which they exist. There prevails in the picture a resolute re- 
moteness from the rest of the world. No human figure, no tablecloth, no eating 
utensils are permitted on the scene. The fruit is “‘an invitation to abstinence,’ 
appropriate for the pale, emaciated monks... Zurbaran portrayed.”™' Though 
“rendered mundane,” though depicting a “worldly representation,” “a scene from 
ordinary life,”*? the painting is fundamentally sacred, an expression of otherworld- 
liness, the work of a pious man. Its au hor might have been St. Luke himself, 
standing in meditation underneath the Cross.“ The canvas seems to propose a 


79. M. Sorta, Review of Lafuente’s book, cited above, in: “Art Bulletin,’ 1945 (27), 215; Sorta (1), p. 163. 

80. Genesis, I: 12. 

81. SoRIA (3), quoting in part E. Orosco. 

82. KEHRER, Of. cit., and Justi, Op. cit. | 

83. The Crucifixion with St. Luke, referred to above, has been called Self Portrait Before Christ on the Cross 
by KEHRER, Op. cit., CATTURLA, Op. cit., and others; this Sorta (1), p. 170, has expressly denied. 
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never-repeated solution, anticipated only 
by Sanchez Cotan, to the problem of how 
to symbolically express religious devo- 
tion, not in terms of movements of the 
human body as did the masters of the 
Middle Ages, but in terms of represen- 
tation of inanimate things. In solving 
this problem, Zurbaran has ventured in- 
to Early Baroque artistic and scientific 
exploration of Nature without ever 
emancipating it from the service of God. 
In Zurbaran’s still lifes there is 
De eat Marques de Mont Colieeton Madrid  2Othing OI the ‘secularsdrama, themtie: 
atrical exhibition, the materialistic ex- 
uberance of the genre paintings and still lifes of contemporary Italian, Dutch, 
Flemish and many Spanish artists. ‘here is nothing of the seductive display of 
expensive delicacies and precious utensils on brocade-covered tables that appealed 
to the senses of the bourgeois merchantmen of the time. There is nothing of 
the careless saturation of the half-cleared table, with its element of prearranged 
disorder that almost assumes the stature of an esthetic principle. Such secular 
elements are in direct contradiction to the spirit of piety and simplicity that per- 
vades the still lifes of Francisco de Zurbaran. 


HELMUT Ps Gy SEGRE 


FIG, 19, —— PEDRO DE CAMPROBIN. — Basket of Fruits. — Gustavo 
Morales Collection, Madrid. 
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A STUDY IN REGIONALISM 


THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS 
IN THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN ART 


FIG. 1.— St. Stanislaus Seminary, Florissant, Missouri, 1847, 
graph. Courtesy of the Missouri Historical Society. 


THE XIX Century created an evo- 
lutionary theory of art history 
which correctly interpreted devel- 
opments within a closed culture 
circle. The XX Century is not sat- 
isfied with the results of a method 
which focusses only upon a selected 
field. We conceive the history of 
art as a complex process which can- 
not be adequately interpreted other 
than by exploring all the strata and 
currents that constitute the sum 
total of the artistic production of a 


photo period. Various groups of a society 
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represent various trends in art. Very 
early traditions are kept alive in folk- 
art, while the upper class changes its 
taste rapidly. Influences from the out- 
side, shifts in population and other fac- 
tors, distort the pattern of evolution. In 
brief: no period style is quite homogene- 
ous. What is true of a period is often 
enough true of a single work of art, for 
in the mind of the artist different trends 
overlap, and if the work of art is the 
product of a collective effort which ex- 
tends over a considerable length of time, 
the elements that contribute to its defi- 
nite form are necessarily of different 
character. No other subject in the his- 
tory of art more urgently demands a 
“stratigraphic” method of research than 
the study of a city. To the archeologist 
the buried site of an ancient settlement 
reveals its history in the strata through 
which he excavates one after the other. 
The art historian who sets out to analyze 
DT ot Courtesy Of St Gensievee Church, «the growth Of a Vins ‘city docs welllta 

apply the method of the archeologist to 
his objective, though, of course, with modifications. The strata of a living town are 
not superimposed upon one another. Theyhave to be detected in scattered survivals; 
but after this is done, the task of the art historian is similar to that of the archeolo- 
gist: he has to rebuild the strata by assembling and interpreting the remnants. 

In America the growth of cities was faster as well as more irregular than in 
Europe. As early an observer as Goethe, envied America for not having “forti- 
fied castles’ — a symbol of the past which lies too heavily on the Old World. It 
is doubtful, however, that he would have approved the ease with which Ameri- 
can cities have sacrificed their organic structure and old monuments to the new 
god of industrialization. The art historian, at any rate, discovers the erstwhile 
forms of noble columnated buildings in slum areas with a certain nostalgia, and 
regrets the fast disappearance of the mellow landscaped squares with their cozy 
rows of brownstone houses — victims of the relentless expansion of business. It is, 
however, not idle sentiment which inspires his task of recreating the stages of a 
city’s development; nor is it a mere antiquarian interest. The more the tradition 
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of a city is threatened by the leveling influence of mechanization the more it is 
important to keep this tradition alive, for no artistic culture can be expected to 
develop without tradition. In the following discussion of St. Louis we shall seek 
to apply the stratigraphic method to the study of a distinguished American city 
which in its colorful history affords ample opportunity for analysis.’ 

St. Louis was founded by the French as a fur-trading post near the confluence 
of the Missouri and the Mississippi rivers almost two hundred years ago. The site 
of the city on the Mississippi, its character as a frontier town up to the middle of 
the XIX Century, and the French origin of the first settlers, conditioned its early 
cultural development. 


The original French stock in the population of St. Louis was Catholic. A 
select group of old families still keeps alive this tradition, and in some Catholic 
Orders there survive artistic relics of the French era, together with a trace of 
French speech. Florissant and St. Geneviève, two places near St. Louis, have 
preserved the architectural charm of colonial France. The Jesuit Seminary in 
Florissant which was erected in 1847 recalls the simple elegance of old French 
public buildings (Fig. 1). In St. Louis proper the Old Cathedral with its stern 
Doric façade which was built in 1834 by George Morton and Joseph C. Laveille, 
recalls Charles Ledoux’ functional Classicism. 


At an Exhibition of Religious Art which the writer of this article organized 
at Maryville College, St. Louis, in 1941, many incunabula, several pieces of early 
American church-silver 
and even some unknown 
paintings by European 
old masters came to 
light, including a signed 
and dated work of the 
late period of Giuseppe 
Ribera (Fig. 2). 


1. JOHN ALBURY BRYAN, 
Missouri’s Contribution to Amer- 
ican Architecture, St. Louis, 1928; 
American Guide Series, Missouri, 
New York, 1941, pp. 167-177, 178- 
195; N. M. BELTING, Vanished Kas- 
kaskia, in: “Antiques” XL, 1941, 
pp. 282-284. 

2. W. Born, 4 Late Gothic 
Painting in St. Louis, in: “The 
Art Quarterly,” III, 1940, pp. 226- 
339; Ip., An Unknown Work of : ss | 
Ribera in St. Louis, Mo.: “Christ : pe "Mie 
Crowned with Thorns,’ in: “Ga- > Rte) A : 


” | 
zette des Beaux Arts,” series 6, FIG. 3.— PAULUS ROETTER. — Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis, wash drawing, about 1845. 
XX VI, 1945, pp. 213-226. Courtesy of the Missouri Historical Society. 
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It is well known, that in 1803 the former French possessions which today form 
the states of Missouri, Mississippi and Louisiana, were added to the then young 
American republic by the Louisiana Purchase. After this event, St. Louis attracted 
more and more Anglo-Saxon settlers. The Anglo-Saxon element won a greater pre- 
ponderance with every decade. Finally, beginning about 1830, German immi- 
grants flocked to St. Louis. By the second half of the century they were exerting 
a far-reaching influence on the public life of the city. 


Among the new immigrants were artisans and artists. A painter with the name 
of Paulus Roetter came to St. Louis in 1840 or thereabout. According to a family 
tradition, he was born in Nuremberg in 1809, but another branch of his family sug- 
gests that he was born in Thurn, Switzerland. In St. Louis he made a living as a 
drawing teacher, first at a High School and afterwards at Washington University. 
Eventually he became an illustrator of botanical works. In later years he traveled 
with the well known explorer Agassiz. He returned to St. Louis, but not before 


FIG. 4, — Anonymous. — Chouteau’s Pond, St. Louis. Courtesy of the Missouri Historical Society. 
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he retired from his pro- 


fessional activities in 
1884. He died there in 
1894. 

The Missouri His- 
torical Society in St. 
Louis owns one of his oil 
paintings, [sland No. 10, 
and a portfolio with 
sketches. The painting 
shows a Mississippi land- 
scape — but seen with the 
eyes of a German roman- 
ticist who carried with 
Rimememories of the 
Rhine. Roetter’s sketches 
also recall German Ro- 
manticism. ‘They are the 
work of a sensitive hand: 
the wash drawing of a 
cabin on Chouteau Ave- 
nue in St. Louis is a pay- 
sage intime full of tender 
feeling for simple but 
charming aspects of na- 
ture (Fig. 3). Fic. 5.— Anonymous. — Jane Ann Linn, about 1840. Courtesy of the Missouri His- 

mestmilar attitude ere 
towards nature animates the work of some anonymous, more or less primitive, 
painters who portrayed the local scene with loving interest. Chouteau’s Pond, a 
picturesque little lake which belonged to the family of Chouteau, one of the 
founders of St. Louis, was one of their favorite motifs (Fig. 4). 

An equally anonymous artist created the delightful Portrait of Jane Ann 
Linn, the young daughter of a senator of Missouri (Fig. 5). The girl, a dignified 
little creature, is seated on a rock whose conventionalized form recalls Byzantine 
painting. A huge, round brooch, two gold bracelets and a heavy gold chain deco- 
rate her small body. They contribute to the formal effect of the portrait. In 
fact, not only the rock, but also the solemn posture and the jewelry, remind us of 
Byzantine art —a most paradoxical fact, considering the romantic character of 
the picture with its landscape background and its flower basket in the foreground. 
It is interesting to note that the flower basket differs from the traditional “pictur- 
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FIG. 6A. — HENRY LEWIS. — Panorama of the DE re É trs aes Great Fire of 1849, watercolor. Courtesy of Mr. 
esque” type of such accessories; it appears strangely medieval. The sitter wears a 
red dress which dominates the color scheme of the painting. The fashion is of 
about 1840. At that time St. Louis still was the western outpost of modern civili- 
zation. 

Until the coming of the railway in 1859 the waterfront was the life-line of St. 
Louis. It was mainly the river trade which supported the fast-growing popula- 
tion, and there is small wonder that the “Father of the Waters” also ruled over the 
imagination of the people. The lore of the Mississippi inspired a vigorous folk 
art which is now forgotten: the art of the panorama. Out of the fascination of the 
river originated the pictorial epic in St. Louis. A scene painter, John Smith Row- 
son, who came to St. Louis in 1832, painted the earliest panorama of the Mississippi 
of which we have knowledge. It was first shown in Boston in 1839. Other pano- 
ramas followed, surpassing the first one in their giant size, like that by Leon de 
Pomarede in the Forties. They were shown all over America and Europe. Mounted 
on two verticle cylinders, the unwieldy strips of canvas were unrolled before 
the public while the painter commented on the scenes. So far no Mississippi pano- 
rama has been rediscovered, but one of the panorama painters, the English-born 
Henry Lewis (1819-1904), has published a travel book of the Mississippi, and 
this, together with the sketches and paintings which have survived, gives us an idea 
of how the panorama might have looked.* An interesting watercolor in the posses- 
sion of a descendant of Henry Lewis in St. Louis, shows a panorama of the river- 
front of St. Louis as it appeared in 1849 after a fire —the greatest in the city’s 
history — had devastated the harbor (Figs. 6A and 68.) 

It should be noted that the men who created the panoramas, including Lewis, 


4. Monas N. SQuIRES, Henry Lewis and His Mammoth Panorama of the Mississippi River, in: “Missouri 
Historical Review,” XXVII, 1933, pp. 244-250; BERTHA L. HEILBRON, Making a Motion Picture in 1848; Henry 
Lewis’ Journal of a Canoe Voyage from the Falls of St. Anthony to St. Louis; . . . St. Paul, Minnesota, 1936; 
Joun Francis McDermott, Newsreel — Old Style; or, Four Miles of Canvas, in: “Antiques,” XLIV, 1943, pp. 10-13. 

5. According to a family tradition the panorama is by Henry Lewis. The name Lamasson is written on the 
picture. A similar sketch of a panorama in the Mercantile Library, St. Louis, is attributed to Lamasson, but no 
information about him was obtainable. 
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FIG, 6B. — HENRY LEWIS. — Panorama of the Riverfront of St. Louis after the Great Fire of 1849, watercolor. 
Courtesy of Mr. Monroe C. Lewis, St. Louis. 


were theatre painters. This fact accounts for their illusionistic technique as well 
as for their romantic style. We can not overestimate the popular appeal of the 
Mississippi panoramas. Practically everybody went to see them, and it would be 
strange if the folk art of the panoramas had not stimulated the advanced and aca- 
demic art of their time. For, contrary to the current view, folk art is more often a 
source than a derivative of what is generally considered as the Fine Arts. 

As a matter of fact, the Mississippi panorama contributed essential elements to 
no less a movement than the panoramic landscape painting of America which 
came into existence in the Hudson River School. It is well known that the paint- 
ings of the Hudson River School are distinguished from European landscape 
paintings by their elongated horizontal shape, their stage-like compositions, and 
their illusionistic effects — characteristics which can be explained easily by the 
influence of the panorama which in turn, as we have seen, was an offspring of 
the backdrop painting practised by stage designers. To be exact, it was not 
the moving panorama of the St. Louis painters, but the older, circular panorama 
that inspired the earliest panoramic paintings by Thomas Cole. Thomas Cole, in 
turn, developed the style of landscape painting which is known as the Hudson 
River School This influence, however, was complemented by the moving pano- 
ramas of the Eighteen-forties, as illustrated by Charles Wimar whose work forms 
a connecting link between the St. Louis group of panorama painters and the 
Hudson River School. 

Charles Wimar (1828-1862), a German-born illustrator of the life of the 
American Indian, came to St. Louis as a boy in 1843, and here became a pupil 
of the panorama painter, Pomarede.’ In 1861 Wimar was given the important 
commission of decorating the dome of the courthouse, a beautiful classic revival 
building. The stage effects of some of Wimar’s best compositions strikingly recall 


the spirit of the panorama (Fig. 7). 
George Caleb Bingham, the most authentic painter of the American scene 


6. W. Born, Sources of American Romanticism, in: “Antiques,” XLVIN, 1945, PP. 274-277. 
7. Witt1aM ROMAINE Hopces AND CHARLES REYMERSHOFFER, Carl Wimar...Galveston, 1908; PERRY T. RATH- 


BONE, Charles Wimar . .., in: “Bulletin of the City Art Museum of Saint Louis,” XXXI, 1946, Nos. 2 and 3. 
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FIG. 7. — CHARLES WIMAR. — Indians Approaching Fort Benton, 1859. Courtesy of Washington University, St. Louis. 


in the middle of the XIX Century, lived in St. Louis from 1835 until 1837, at 
the time Rowson’s panorama must have been prepared.* Although Bingham 
does not seem to have been directly connected with panorama painting, his art 
and that of the panorama painters have a common emotional background. For 
Bingham drew his best inspiration from the Mississippi (Fig. 8). His mellow 
renderings of rugged skippers and noisy townspeople, as well as his sensitive 
interpretations of the Mid-Western landscape, have their counterparts in the 
works of the Russian painter of peasant life, Alexei Venetzianov (1780-1848), and 
the style of the two painters was preceded by the German Romanticist, Caspar 
David Friedrich (1774-1840). 

Landscape and genre painting, however, were not the only fields of art 
in St. Louis that were inspired by the Mississippi; architecture and the minor 
arts were indebted to the river as well, because the river traffic exerted a steady 
influence originating from the advanced centers of culture in the South. This 
culture was basically French. Although it adapted its European character to the 
American tradition, proud mid-XIX Century houses in the midst of slum areas 
testify to the fact that St. Louis formed the northernmost site to which the archi- 
tectural styles of Louisiana and Mississippi extended. 

A residence, built in 1858 for Robert T. Funkhouser on Pine Street, now in 
a state of disrepair, clearly shows this influence in its porch with tall and slender 
columns (Fig. 9). The “colossal order” is typical of the palatial homes in Natchez, 
Mississippi, widely known for its mid-XIX Century Palladian architecture. Accord- 


8. FERN HELEN Rusk, George Caleb Bingham, Jefferson City, Missouri, 1917; ALBERT CHRIST-JANER, George 
Caleb Bingham of Missouri, New York, 1940. 
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ing to information obtained by the Missouri Historical Society, Funkhouser’s house 
was copied from the home of John McSloane, Washington County, Mo. 

The interiors of the houses of this period reflected the fashions which pre- 
vailed in Paris before and after the middle of the century. The Gothic revival 
was made popular in St. Louis through the fashionable steamboats which sported 
an European atmosphere in their lounges (Fig. 10). It is interesting to learn that 
some plantation houses in Louisiana were decorated in this gingerbread version of 
Gothic. An English-born architect, George Ingham Barnett (1815-1898), who 
settled in St. Louis about 1840, designed the most ambitious country home in 
its vicinity in 1854 as a Gothic revival building; it was called Selma Hall, but 
is better known as Kennet’s Castle. Severely damaged by fire, it was restored 
faithfully by the St. Louis architects, Nagel and Dunn, in 1939. 

Selma Hall is situated at the bank of the Missouri River at a place called 
Selma Landing, in Jefferson County (Fig. 11). In contrast to its medieval exterior 


FIG. 8.— GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM. — Raftsmen Playing Cards. Courtesy of the City Art Museum, St. Louis. 
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the interiors are deco- 
rated in the taste of the 
Second Rococo. The 
Gothic revival was a true 
overlapped one another 
in the second half of the 
was the first and most 
attractive revival among 
the period styles which 
overlapped one another in 
the second half of the 
XTX Century 
Campbell House of 1851 
which survived in the 
midst of the modern busi- 
ness section of St. Louis 


r16. 9.— House of Robert Funkhouser, St. Louis, engraving 1858. Courtesy of the and As ROVER SET 

À furnishes a striking ex- 
ample of Second Rococo decoration (Fig. 12). It creates an effect similar to that 
of one of the old Creole homes in New Orleans. 

The Germans who came to America at this time belonged to the group for 
whom Heinrich Heine had coined the gloomy adjective europamüde (sick of 
Europe). One of them, a penniless lad of fifteen years, Henry C. Brockmeyer, 
drifted to St. Louis, where 
he worked himself up to the 
role of a leading public of- 
ficial and became a promi- 
nent philosopher as well. 
Brockmeyer, whose guiding 
stars were Hegel and Goethe, 
found a sympathetic soul in 
a young New Englander, 
Dr. William Torrey Harris, 
who was to become one of 
the leaders in American edu- 
cation. Harris, a Yale grad- 
uate, was a follower of Kant, 
but he and a group of St. | à ms Se 
Louis intellectuals which =i HE 
formed around him and his ric: 10.— “Grand Salon” of the Steamboat “The Great Republic.” Courtesy of 


the Missouri Historical Society. 
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friend, developed into ardent Neo-Hegel- 
ians. From 1859 to 1881, when Harris 
left for Concord, Massachusetts, St. 
| Louis witnessed a revival of the hu- 
manism of the German classics just at the 
time when Germany herself, under Bis- 
marck, turned her back on her cultural 
heritage and embarked on the ominous 
road of aggressive nationalism. The 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, which 
was published by Harris from 1861-1893 
as the voice of the “St. Louis Movement,” 
began with a paper on the history of art 
and kept on printing essays on esthetic 
problems, all, of course, conceived in the 
spirit of Hegel.” 
In 1867 the St. Louis Art Society 
came into being as the fruit of the esthetic 


FIG. 11. — GEORGE I. BARNETT, architect. — Castle built for Fer- 
dinant Kennet in 1854 near St. Louis, photograph. Courtesy of 
the City Art Museum, St. Louis. 


studies of this philosophic group. In their 
lively meetings great works of art were 
discussed, and it is in line with the ideal- 
istic tendencies of the movement that the 
art of Raphael and Michelangelo was the 
favorite subject of their discussions. One 
of the prominent members of the group, 
Dr. William M. Bryant, published a book 
on the philosophy of landscape painting, 
in 1883, which though now forgotten, sur- 
prises a modern reader by the range, 
depth and originality of its interpretation 
of Hegel’s doctrine. 

9. CHarLes M. PERRY, The St. Louis Movement in 
Philosophy, University of Oklahoma Press, 1930; HENRY 
A. Pocumann, The Hegelization of the West, in: “The 
Amer. Germ. Rev.” X, 1942, no. 5, pp. 24-31; ID. in: 
“Ibid.” Plato and Hegel Contend for the West, no. 6, pp. 


8-13; Ip., Emerson and the St. Louis Hegelians, in: “Tbid.,” 


Fr 7 ; 
X, 1943, no. D. pp- 14-175 Kurt F. LEIDECKER, Yankee FIG. 12. —Interior, Campbell House, St. Louis, 1851, photo- 
Teacher, The Life of William Torrey Harris, N. Y. 1946. graph. Courtesy of the City Art Museum, St. Louis. 
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If we look around for an equivalent 
of these theories in the cultural life of St. 
Louis, the interest in landscape painting 
displayed by Bryant, leads us in the right 
direction. We discover here the activity 
of the English-born founder of the Mis- 
sour! Botanical Garden, Henry Shaw.” 
A self-made man like Brockmeyer, he 
displayed a strikingly humanistic atti- 
tude toward science; his gardens are no 
less important as works of landscape 
architecture than as resources for the 
naturalist. ‘They are permeated with an 
atmosphere which recalls that of the 
Botanical Garden in Padua and other old 
Italian examples, although they are less 
formal. It was again Barnett whose versa- 
tile talent was called upon to materialize 
Shaw’s ideas. 

The Italianate, consciously classic 

2 style of his two houses which now harbor 
er: of the Botanical Institute of Washington 
ne Hoape Betta ty cat sian), 2 oc ni gC En ee 

Of NEEM issours BOOB EN Gares esthetic ideal of his philosophizing fel- 
low citizens. One of the two buildings was Shaw’s summer home (Fig. 13). It 
stands on its original site, in tastefully landscaped surroundings. It was built in 
1849 and the rear porch recalls the slender proportions of the architecture of the 
South. The other large house was Shaw’s town residence. It was built by Barnett 
shortly after the summer house, and rebuilt on the garden grounds after the death 
of the founder. Its interior preserves part of its original furnishings: they are 
post-romantic in style, but distinguished by sober taste, and the marble mantel- 
pieces of the chimneys are of classic purity, and are said to have been imported 
from Italy (Fig. 14). 

The painter, Henry Lewis, has preserved for us the atmosphere of the Italian- 
ate period in the history of St. Louis architecture. After he left the United States 
and settled in Dusseldorf, then a famous German art center, he painted À Street 
in St. Louis from memory (Fig. 15). The stately villa which dominates the scene 
has long vanished, if it ever existed exactly as in the picture. The ladies in their 
crinolines and their bewhiskered gentlemen escorts, represent a sophisticated and 


10. Henry Shaw, A Biography, St. Louis, Mo., Missouri Botanical Garden (n. d.). 
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leisured society just before the Civil War shattered its foundation and nipped its 
young, not yet very stable, culture. 

Henry Shaw, however, formed a connecting link between the old and the new 
era. His favorite creation, the Missouri Historical Garden, was opened to the 
public in 1860 and developed continuously up to the death of its founder in 1880. 

Tower Grove Park, another gift to the city presented by Henry Shaw, adjoins 
the Missouri Botanical Garden. It was developed under Barnett’s direction and is 
permeated with the same spirit as the Botanical Garden. Charming pavilions and 
gates give it an architectural character of its own: Chinese reminiscences — they 
recall the pagoda in Kew Gardens, England — alternate with Renaissance, Gothic 
and Classicist forms (Fig. 16), but the “battle of styles” is not at all unpleasant. 

In 1884 Henry Shaw erected a mausoleum to himself. A Munich sculptor, 
Ferdinand von Miller, (1842- 
1929) made the sarcophagus on 
which the old man is seen rest- 
ing, a rose in his hand: an eclec- 
tic work which is apt to arouse 
criticism because of its preten- 
tiousness. But is it really proof 
of bad taste for a man to com- 
mission a sculptor to portray 
him during his lifetime on a 
tomb monument? That Shaw 
selected a man of academic taste, 
is not astonishing, considering 
the fact that St. Louis was not 
aware of the avant-garde which 
in Europe groped its way to new 
forms. Henry Shaw was con- 
scious of the contribution he 
made to the cultural life of his 
time, and posterity has confirmed 
his judgment. Seen in this light, 
his mausoleum appears what it 
was meant to be: a dignified 
expression of human values.” 

A third creative personality 


11. Henry Shaw’s Contribution to Art 
in St. Louis, in: “Missouri Botanical Garden 
Bulletin,” VI, 1918, pp. 81-89. 


FIG. 14. — Drawing Room in Henry Shaw’s Old Residence, photograph. 
Courtesy of the Missouri Botanical Garden. 
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whose work was important to St. Louis as an art center, was Halsey Cooley Ives, 
a designer who came to St. Louis from New York in 1846 and there developed into 
an art educator. In 1879 he founded the St. Louis School of Fine Arts of Wash- 
ington University, and in connection with the school in 1881 he organized a museum 
which in 1906 became the City Art Museum. Unfortunately his activity, inspired 
though it was by lofty ideas, coincided with a period of esthetic confusion. The 


FIG. 15, — HENRY LEWIS. — Street in St. Louis, Düsseldorf, 1863. Courtesy of the City Art Museum, St. Loms. 


pretentious eclecticism of the end of the XIX Century cut short the promising 
development of art in St. Louis, no less than elsewhere. It formed a lasting tradi- 
tion of conservatism. The Battle of Styles triumphed noisily at the World’s Fair 
of 1904, whose art section was headed by Ives. 

The City Art Museum, whose present director is Mr. Perry T. Rathbone, has 
since grown out of the taste which prevailed during the period of its origin, and its 
broadminded attitude toward modern art and the art of Oriental and primitive 
civilizations has set a new standard for St. Louis. 

The private collections of the XIX Century, if they can be judged from the 
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first and most important one 
brought together in the Seven- 
ties by Hercules L. Dousman, 
sported Bouguereau, Meissonier 
and other fashionable “pom- 
piers,” with only occasionally a 
Corot forming an oasis in the 
artistic desert. 

The temporary presence of 
Harriet Hosmer, a once-famous 
sculptor, could scarcely be con- 
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FIG. 17. — Anonymous. — Eads Bridge, St. Louis, 
drawing (with an inscription by the architect of the 
bridge, B. Eads, dated 1875: “I consider this an ex- 
cellent and faithful representation of the bridge.’’) 
Courtesy of the City Art Museum, St. Louis, 


Louis patrons of the arts. In St. 
Louis, Chase painted fruit pieces. 
It would be interesting to know 
whether any contact existed be- 
tween young Chase and Sarah, 
the elderly daughter of James 
Peale, who from 1847 to 1877 
stayed in St. Louis, painting her 
meticulous and glossy still lifes 


and portraits.” 


12. W. Born, The Female Peales: 
Their. Art and Its Tradition in: “The Amer- 
ican Collector,” XV, 1946, pp. 12-14; Ib., 
“Still Life Painting in America” (in print). 


FIG. 18. 


FIG. 16.— Attr. to GEORGE I. BARNETT. — Drawing 
for a Pump House in Tower Grove Park. 


sidered an effective relief in this 
artistic desert. 

If we look for lasting values, 
we have to trace undercurrents 
which were unpopular in their 
time. Of important painters, only 
William M. Chase lived in St. 
Louis. He stayed there as a young 
man from 1870 until 1872 when 
he was sent to Munich for fur- 
ther education by a group of St. 


— LOUIS SULLIVAN. — Wainwright Tomb, St. Louis, 1891, photograph. 
Courtesy of the City Art Museum, St. Louis. 
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At that time, an otherwise rather sterile period, the Eads Bridge over 
the Mississippi was built — a magnificent engineering work which, without pre- 
tending to be “art” in the accepted sense of the word, is still the most monumental 
and impressive architectural work in St. Louis (Fig. 17). In 1891 Louis Sullivan 
erected the Wainwright building, the earliest skyscraper of a strictly functional 
style, and in the following year he designed the family tomb of the owner of Belle- 
fountain Cemetery (Fig. 18). This tomb anticipated the cubist forms of present- 
day architecture. However, Sullivan’s example was not followed. Electicism re- 
mained unchallenged. 

Only the very last years have produced a few works of architecture which 
speak the language of our time. The well-proportioned church of St. Mark’s by 
Nagel and Dunn, holds a place of its own in contemporary American ecclesiastic 
architecture (Fig. 19) ; a physician’s house by Harris Armstrong is distinguished 
by its pure and convincing design (Fig. 20) ; and a suburban home by E. J. Mu- 
trux shows an intelligent adaptation of Frank Lloyd Wright’s principles. 

Modern sculpture first came out into the open when Carl Milles was commis- 
sioned to erect a fountain — 
Marriage of the Rivers —in 
front of the Union Station. The 
confluence of the Mississippi 
and the Missouri is an appro- 
priate motif for the gate to St. 
Louis, but the work is a loosely 
knitted group of attractive single 
figures rather than a monumen- 
tal’ composition. Recently an- 
other sculptor, Walter Han- 
cock, created two decorative 
groups for a memorial of World 
War I. Among the painters who 
live in, or who came from St. 
Louis, several seem significant: 
Fred Conway who teaches at 
Washington University, Joe 
Jones who moved to New York, 
and Martyl (Schweig), now in 
Chicago. All have been influ- 
enced by the painters of the Am- 
erican scene Who, in the person 


es a SE N rchitects, — FU : 
FIG. 19 NAGEL AND DUNN, puise St. Marks Church, St. Louis, Of Thomas H. Benton, have an 
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FIG. 20. — HARRY ARMSTRONG, architect. — A Doctor’s office, St. Louis, 


1942, photograph. Courtesy of Mr. Harry Armstrong. 


the last for his Chinese 
pottery and bronzes. Dr. 
Thomas Hoopes, Curator 
of the City Art Museum, 
was co-founder of the St. 
Louis Arms Collector’s 
Club and is the guiding 
spirit of that establish- 
ment. 

The Collection of the 
Missouri Historical Soci- 
ety (Fig. 21) was recently 
reorganized by Dr. Al- 
fred Hopkins, who previ- 
ously, under the auspices 


eloquent representative in Missouri, 
but each of whom has reacted in 
a different way. Conway, blends 
American regionalism with cosmo- 
politan abstract art; Joe Jones, who 
in his St. Louis period emphasized 
social rather than esthetic problems, 
has emerged an excellent landscape 
painter; and Martyl interprets Am- 
erican reality as a sensitive colorist 
and honest observer (Fig. 22). 
The cartoonist, Fitzpatrick, won 
fame by his mastery of satirical 
draftsmanship. Among living artcol- 
lectors, Mr. Joseph Pulizer, a grand- 
son of the founder of the “St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch,’ Mr. Vlad- 
imir Golschmann, Director of the 
St. Louis Symphony, and Mr. Guy 
Blackmer, a member of the Board 
of the City Art Museum, should be 
mentioned — the first two for their 
collections of post-impressionism, 


of the National Park FIG. 21. — Exhibit at the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis. Photo. Piaget. 
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Service, installed a small but charming historic museum in the Old Courthouse, 
called the Museum of Western Extension. A miscellaneous collection at the St. 
Louis University which illustrates the activity of the Jesuit Order, is also in a state 
of reorganization. Professor Horst W. Janson of Washington University, St. Louis, 
collected the nucleus of a gallery of contemporary art for this institution and is 
busy building up this promising University Museum. 

A large collection of Greek and Roman coins was given to Washington Uni- 
versity by Mr. J. M. Wulfing, an excellent collection of early illustrated Botan- 
ical Books is at the Missouri Historical Garden, and some rare book collections 
are in the houses of the Franciscan and other orders. All together, there is a 
wealth of material which needs only an adequate setting in order to reveal fully its 
significance. 

Modern engineering would now make it possible to move the best ancient 
houses from their scattered sites to the neighborhood of the Old Courthouse and 
the Old Cathedral, which has practically been cleared to make way for a Jeffer- 
son Memorial. There the old buildings might harbor the collections and form 
a vieux carré as fascinating as that of New Orleans, and which would be invalu- 
able for the development of a local artistic culture. 


WOLFGANG BORN. 


FIG. 22, — Martyr. — Colorado Freight Yards. Courtesy of 
the City Art Museum, St. Louis. 


13. Dr. Hopkins has in the meantime relinquished his position as Associate Curator of the Missouri Historical 
Society and is now curator of the Chicago Historical Society, and Charles van Ravenswaay, an authority on local 
history, is now in charge with the Missouri Historical Society. 


FIG. 1.— THEODORE ROBINSON. —In the Sun, 1891.— Ringland F. Kilpatrick Collection. Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum. 
Brooklyn, New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES 
BY AN IMPRESSIONISI 


T HAS so long been considered axiomatic that the Impres- 
sionist deserted the studio for the field and abandoned form to the consuming agents 
of light and atmosphere, that it seems slightly shocking to find one of America’s first 
and most sensitive luminists using photographs extensively in painting a large pro- 


portion of his figure compositions. 
That Theodore Robinson did this became apparent in the course of the author’s 
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FIG. 2. — Photographic Study for In the Sun (Fig. 1). Courtesy of Mrs. C. F. Terhune. 


biographical research;' the extent to which he did it and the literalness with which 
he followed the photographic image has been demonstrated more clearly by the re- 
cent arrival from France of a group of the artist’s photographs, preserved at the 
small hotel in Giverny where he had stored them shortly before his death fifty years 
ago.” These, with others earlier discovered, considered in the light of entries in the 
painter’s diaries, make it possible now to reconstruct more clearly the way in which 
the photographs were used and the artist’s own feeling concerning them. The 
matter is of more than 
antiquarian interest be- 
cause it illuminates an 
important segment of 
Robinson’s credo, which 
was, in turn, fairly typi- 
cal of the artistic phil- 


1. JOHN I. H. Baur, Theodore 
Robinson, 1852-1896, Brooklyn, 1946, 
published in connection with the ret- 
rospective exhibition of Robinson’s 
work at the Brooklyn Museum, Noy. 
13 to Jan. 5, 1946. 

2. The photographs found in 
France were obtained for me 
through the courtesy of W. F. Davip- 
soN of M. Knoedler & Co. The 
other group of photographs, men- 
tioned hereafter, are the property of 
the artists niece, Mrs. C. F. TER- 
HUNE, and are reproduced with her 


FIG. 3. — Photographic Study for In the Sun (Fig. 1). Courtesy of the Brooklyn 3 NA 
Museum, Brooklyn, New York. kind permission. 


Be ers puricey of the do dan bret Nee 
osophy of American Impressionism as a whole. 
The evidence, in Robinson’s case, extends 
over a large part of his career. Trained academ- 
ically during the late 1870’s in New York and 
Paris, he belonged by inclination and precept 
to the realist tradition of Homer and Eakins. 
His work of the early eighties, before his con- 
tact with French Impressionism, reflects their 
manifest influence in spite of occasional excur- 
sions into a decorative style fostered by his 
association with La Farge and Prentice Tread- 
well. 

From the early eighties he had used a 
camera, feeling understandingly that for the 
realist there was no reason not to utilize its im- 
partial vision in transcribing the outer world to 
canvas. Writing home he had explained matter- 


FIG. 5. — Photographic Study for In the Garden (Fig. 
4). Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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of-factly, “Painting direct from nature is difficult, as things do not remain the same, 
the camera helps to retain the picture in your mind.” 

But in 1887 Robinson had discovered Giverny, the village on the Seine near 
Vernon where Claude Monet had his home. The following year he adopted the 
broken color technique of French Impressionism, although he modified it consid- 
erably in terms of his own 
background. The forty 
year old artist who re- 
turned to settle perma- 
nently in America in 1892 
had relinquished many 
old convictions in his new 
preoccupation with the 
visual-sensuous power of 
color and light. 

There is a dubious 
note apparent when he 
writes in his diary in 1893 
concerning a picture 
which he was painting 
from a photograph, “I 
don’t know just why I do 
this, > 2 partly [etearbes 
cause I am in N. Y. where 
other men are doing this, 
— it is in the air.” (Jan. 
31). Yet, paradoxically, 
enough photographs have 
come to light to make it 
clear that throughout his 
Impressionist period 
Robinson continued to use 
his camera systematically 
, x el = in the preparation of the 
FIG, 6.— Photographic Study for The Layette (Fig. 7). Courtesy of the Brooklyn Mu majority of his figure 

| ! compositions. 

In the Sun (Fig. 1), one of Robinson’s best known pictures during his own life- 
time, is a typical example. In working out the composition he had apparently posed 
and photographed his model (perhaps two models) in different costumes and in 
slightly different poses, reclining on the ground. 


FIG. 7.— THEODORE ROBINSON. — The Layette, about 1891.— Paul Schulze Collection, Courtesy of Paul Schulze. 
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The first of these photographs which came to light (Fig. 2), being the only one 
then available, seemed to indicate that Robinson had used his photographic study 
only in a general way, that he had altered the arrangement widely in painting the 
finished picture. But among the prints recently found in France was the second 
photograph illustrated 
(Fig. 3), which is surely 
the one used in the paint- 
ing. 

The closescorirc: 
pondence, even to the 
small folds and high- 
lights of the skirt, is obvi- 
ous. Robinson’s transla- 
tion of the photograph 
into paint is marked by 
an odd kind of purity that 
denies the sensuality of 
the model’s face and pose. 
More important, though 
less apparent in reproduc- 
tion, is the fact that it has 
been accomplished in 
terms of tone and color, 
a visual generalization 
which, in spite of its de- 
pendence on the camera, 
dissolves form and par- 
ticular detail in a care- 
fully studied pleinair- 
isme. 

Robinson frequently 
painted several versions 
Er of a theme which ap- 
FIG. 8. — Photographic Study for The Dr 9). Courtesy of the Brooklyn Mu- pealed to him. Knowing 

his method one might ex- 
pect that the first version would be based on a photographic study, but that the sec- 
ond and third would be more thoughtful variations worked out for compositional 
reasons. In a limited sense this may be true, but in at least one case, that of the 
Layette, a separate photographic study has come to light for each of the three ver- 
sions (Figs. 6 to 9). 


FIG. 9, —- THEODORE ROBINSON. — The Layette, 1892. — Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. Courtesy 
of the Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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FIG. 10. — Photographic Study for Two in a Boat (Fig. 11). Courtesy of Mrs. C. F. Terhune. 


The pictures, only two of which are available for reproduction, were the prod- 
ucts of two summers’ work, 1891 and 1892, but the three photographs were prob- 
ably taken at the same time, doubtless in the earlier year. One surmises that Robin- 
son, pleased with all of them, decided each was worth attempting as a separate 
problem. Here the camera seems to have been the controlling factor rather than a 
predetermined plan of theme and variations. 

The photographs recently discovered in France are modern reprints from Rob- 
inson’s negatives, but those preserved by his niece are the artist’s original prints, 
found in his studio after his death. Among these are several which corroborate the 
suspicion that Robinson transferred his photographic compositions semi-mechan- 
ically to canvas. The study for T'wo in a Boat, for example, has been lightly squared 
off in pencil, and the thinly painted picture shows traces of corresponding squares 
on the exposed portions of the priming (Figs. 10 and 11). Except for the elimina- 
tion of one boat, it is again plain that the painting follows the photograph with re- 
markable fidelity. 

There is even limited evidence to show that accidental effects, caught by the 
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FIG. 11. — THEODORE ROBINSON. — Two in a Boat, 1891. — Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, D. C. Courtesy of the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery. 


camera, were in some cases faithfully reproduced on the finished canvas. In Gath- 
ering Plums (Figs. 14 and 15), the model apparently moved her hands while the 
photograph was being taken, thus blurring the branch which she is holding. The 
same indistinct blur appears in the painting. On the whole, however, the pictures 
are not quite so minutely dependent on the prints and in many cases show slight 
variations in composition and very considerable departures in tone and atmosphere. 

In the Normandy Mother and Child (Figs. 12 and 13), for instance, the foli- 
age background has been rearranged and the box on which /a mère Trognon sits 
with her child is more summarily treated. Tonal differences are more difficult to 
demonstrate in reproduction; even without color, however, the extent to which 
the artist has softened the sharp focus of the photograph and transformed its scat- 
tered elements into a visually unified whole is apparent in such a picture as Zn the 
Garden (Figs. 4 and 5). 

It is the diaries, however, which give the best clue to Robinson’s actual pro- 
cedure. At Townshend, Vermont, in the last summer of his life, he painted his 
friend, Miss Rean, sitting in a hammock writing letters, a picture later called Cor- 
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respondence (Fig. 16). In 
his journal he made the 
following notations on its 
progress : 
“July 21, 1895: Took 
two photos of Miss Rean 
in her hammock writing 
letters, a little white 
table nearby, and the cat 
on the ground eating cat- 
nip —an excellent way 
to keep him in one spot. 
July 24: Laid in the 18 
x 22 of Miss Rean in her 
hammock, 2 
July 27: Worked on 
Miss Rean in her ham- 
mock. 
Aug. 3: Worked a.m. 
on an 18 x 22 hammock 
picture— Miss Rean 


posing. FIG. 13.— THEODORE ROBINSON. — Normandy Mother and Child, 1892. — Ringland 
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F. Kilpatrick Collection. Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


posed in the hammock and I struggled with 
the little head — mostly. 
Oct. 7: Gray — worked a little with Miss 
Rean in the hammock.” 

From these it is clear that the photograph 
played a lesser role than one might have ex- 
pected, that it was not in any way a substitute 
for the model in the actual painting. It was 
used, like a preliminary drawing, to determine 
the composition and transfer it to canvas. There- 
after the easel came out of doors, the cat was 
lured back into place with catnip and the oblig- 
ing Miss Rean took her place in the hammock 
for at least four more sessions. This is why the 
paintings, though following the photographs 

es Ha ve ® so closely, do not look photographic except 
MiGs La rie Lane Cmte on a nother Nethaps for a slo Oth ystaticeg alia 
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FIG. 14. — THEODORE ROBINSON. — Gathering Plums, 1891. — Alfred H. 
Holbrook Collection. Courtesy of Macbeth Gallery. 


the cat over on its back. 

In fact the camera had certain advantages 
in that its instantaneous vision was in close ac- 
cord with the Impressionist search for specific 
effects of light and atmosphere. As Robinson 
once wrote in his diary, “I lose time and dawdle 
over unimportant detail and drawing, and the 
charm of oneness, the instantaneity of effect is 
lost.” (Apr. 11, 1894.) 

That he was also aware of the danger of 
too close a dependence on the camera is appa- 
rent when he writes in his journal, “I must be- 
ware of the photo, get what I can out of it and 
then go on...” (Feb. 23, 1895.) Or when he 
notes, “In the past too many things began well 
enough, but too much photo, too little model, 
time, etc.” (Jan. 1, 1895.) He did not use 


It must be emphasized that 
Robinson was a realist. Impres- 
sionism for him, as for the ma- 
jority of his American confreres 
in the movement, meant superim- 
posing a visual, coloristic and at- 
mospheric realism on the older 
linear and descriptive kind. 
Composition was much in his 
thoughts, but by composition he 
meant a harmonious arrangement 
of natural objects in natural space, 
not an expressive distortion or 
formal pattern. His kind of com- 
position could be as adequately 
solved with the camera as with 
the pencil by careful posing and 
minor alterations such as drop- 
ping out a boat here or rolling 


FIG. 15. — Photographic Study for Gathering Plums 
(Fig. 14). Courtesy of Mrs. C. F. Terhune. 
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FIG. 16, — THEODORE ROBINSON, — Correspondence, 1895. — Jerome Konheim Collection. 
Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


photographs for his pure landscapes, which were either painted directly or studied 
in preliminary drawings. 

But for his figure compositions the photograph was a convenience which 
saved time and money — both precious to a painter whose frail health always 
threatened to bring his career to a sudden end and whose income seldom permitted 
him the luxury of paid models. “Cooler,” he once wrote in his diary, “my model 
Nettie complains of the cold, cold ground. It drags and especially the drawing — 
a photo would have saved me time as I would have made fewer changes.” (Sept. 

725, 1894.) 

From Robinson’s point of view, therefore, it was chiefly convenience and 
financial necessity that dictated his use of the camera. But the fact that he yielded 
to the twin pressures did not mean that he thereby compromised his esthetic stand- 
ards. If these seem naive today, particularly in matters of composition and ex- 
pressive design, one must remember that in 1890 the Impressionist battle, long 
concluded in France, was only beginning in America. It was inevitable that the 
movement should be concerned primarily with the poetry of color and light rather 
than that of form, that its proponents should have made what Mather calls the 
“intelligent sacrifice of emphasis on mass and volume.”*® Their achievement, 
limited by its avowed ends, was in another direction. 


JOHN I. H. BAUR. 


3. FRANK JEWETT MATHER, Jr., The Expanding Arena in: “Magazine of Art,” Nov. 1946, p. 294. 
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FIG. 1. — WINSLOW HOMER. — Rum Cay, Bermuda. — Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. 


AMERICAN PAINTERS 
AND BRITISH CRITICS 


LAST SUMMER at the request of the Tate Gallery, the National Gallery of Art 
of the United States organized an exhibition of 200 years of American painting. 
The exhibition, which was financed by the British and American governments 
and by two private citizens of this country, began with Robert Feke and ended 
with contemporary artists. All but twenty-three of the two hundred and fifty 
paintings shown were borrowed from American and Canadian collectors and muse- 
ums. The twenty-three pictures which came from Great Britain were done by 
American artists while resident in England, and these, with one or two exceptions, 
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had never before been shown in an American exhibition. Thus in some respects the 
show was unique, since it juxtaposed for the first time outstanding canvases by our 
artists painted at home and abroad. As I accompanied the pictures to England and 
was in London most of the summer, I had an excellent opportunity to judge the 
impact of the best America has achieved in painting on a sympathetic but rela- 
tively unprepared foreign audience. 

I was delighted by the interest the exhibition aroused. Though the war has 
made the Tate Gallery hard to get to, for it is now far off the usual routes of taxicabs 
and passed only by a sporadic bus, the attendance was extraordinary. During the 
seven weeks the show was open there were 108,000 visitors, or more than 2,000 a 
day. Whistler’s sardonic remark about London fifty years ago, “Art is upon the 
Town,” has become overwhelmingly true. The English are as starved for paintings 
as they are for sweets. Deprived until recently of their great collections of Old 
Masters, shut off from the contemporary work of the Continent, they have lived 
on the paintings of their modern artists. These are amazingly good, for England 
is having a resurgence of painting unequalled since the period from Hogarth to 
Turner. But the recent diet of people in England has been so exclusively British 
that there is an immense hunger to know the taste of other countries and other 
ages. 

As a consequence of the popularity of the Tate exhibition, Copleys and Stuarts 
turned up in country houses all over England; connoisseurs discussed with passion 
whether or not the British galleries were justified in labeling Copley, Stuart, 
West, Whistler and Sargent, as British; and artists asked themselves whether their 
work was better than what was being done across the Ocean, instead of merely ask- 
ing themselves whether it was better than what was being done across the Channel. 
I was surprised at how much space was devoted in newspapers and periodicals to 
the exhibition, particularly in view of the paper shortage; but the reviews, though 
for.the most part friendly, indicated that critics who have written sensitively about 
French, Italian, and German art were handicapped by their unfamiliarity with 
the achievements of American painting. 

This is not surprising, for apart from the exhibition of American art some 
years ago in Paris, which few Englishmen visited, the critics had seen only 
sporadic and inconsequential examples of work being done on this side of the 
Atlantic. In the case of the Continental schools their travels had led them to 
exhibitions and often brought them into contact with leading artists, but very 
few English critics have traveled in the New World, and an exhibition of only 
two hundred and fifty paintings could not offer an adequate substitute for that 
accumulated experience which accounts for the best writing on European art. 

In London there are scores of dealers who show modern French paintings, 
and before the war German and Italian paintings were almost as well known. 
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But there is not one dealer in England, so far as I know, who specializes in the 
work of contemporary American artists. Today in matters of art we are more 
cut off from Great Britain than we were in the XVIII and early XIX Centuries, 
when all our leading painters exhibited at one time or another at the Royal 
Academy. 

More exhibitions, at least of contemporary painting, should be sent to Eng- 
land, for there is a surprising and very flattering interest in what we are doing. 
For this assertion I have two proofs: first, there was an incessant demand from 
the provincial centers that the Tate exhibition be circulated, even though at con- 
siderable cost to themselves; secondly, books on American painting — one running 
to 75,000 copies — are being published by two English firms, and a book on Ameri- 
can folk art is about to appear in England in an edition of nearly 100,000 copies. 
Such publications are the real tribute to the success of the American exhibition. 
Moreover, they will provide the background for future shows of American 
painting in England. 

Though on the whole the reviews of the Tate exhibition were lacking in 
critical analysis, due in part to unfamiliarity with the material, the critics showed 
discernment in the selection of the American painters they praised. By and large 
our best artists received the most appreciation. In twenty-four reviews which 
I have tabulated there were 150 favorable comments on different artists as 
against 28 unfavorable criticisms. 

There were, of course, articles with the patronizing attitude described by 
James Russell Lowell in his essay, On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners, 
for it is still true to some extent that, “Every European candidly admits in him- 
self some right of primogeniture in respect of us, and pats this shaggy continent 
on the back with a lively sense of generous unbending.” 

These patronizing reviews were the articles which our curious “masochism” 
in cultural matters caused to be widely quoted in this country. But though we 
have given such criticisms too much importance, their spirit of condescension 
may partially explain one rather eccentric evaluation on the part of the British 
critics: the disproportionate amount of praise given to the group of folk paint- 
ings. Such naive art seemed in character with the European’s preconception 
of the primitive nature of XIX Century America. 

As a record of English taste today and as a possible guide to future com- 
mittees who may select American paintings to be sent abroad, I have tried to 
make a chart of the opinion of British critics on the various American artists 
mentioned in their reviews of the Tate exhibition. As the reader will see at the end 
of this article (Fig. 8) I have listed horizontally and in alphabetical order twenty- 
three newspaper and periodical criticisms and one radio broadcast, and verti- 
cally and in chronological order all the American painters about whom the 
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FIG. 3. — GILBERT STUART. — Josiah Quincy. — Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
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critics make any significant comment. Opposite the painters and the criticisms 
I have placed a symbol: 

A+ for an extremely favorable comment; 

A for a favorable comment; 

B for a somewhat detailed comment but without positive qualitative appraisal ; 

C for an unfavorable comment. 

These grades depend, of course, to some extent on my subjective evaluation of 
the criticisms; but I have had two other members of the staff of the National 
Gallery of Art, James Lane and Mrs. John Shapley, read the same articles and 
grade them independently, and our judgments have been very similar. 

[f you asked an American connoisseur to name the seven leading artists of 
this country, exclusive of contemporary painters, he would probably choose 
Copley, Stuart, Homer, Eakins, Ryder, Whistler, and Mary Cassatt. The Eng- 
lish critics, as you will see, agree on six of these seven artists, whom they place 
more or less in this order: Whistler, Cassatt, Eakins, Copley, Stuart and, with 
two unfavorable comments, Ryder. Homer, whom we value highly, they rank 
much lower and Sargent, whom we depreciate, they rank much higher. 

That Winslow Homer should have failed to make more of an impression is 
at first surprising. The critics ignored such superb water-colors as his Rum Cay, 
Bermuda (Fig. 1), though the English are specialists in this medium; and his oils 
were censored for being too anecdotal. The explanation is perhaps that Homer is 
the American painter whose work would be received with the greatest approbation 
by the jury of the Royal Academy today. For in many of his greatest achievements 
as a landscape and marine painter, he introduced an element of illustration, some- 
times sentimental, sometimes dramatic, and it is this literary quality which makes 
him seem superficially somewhat like a British academic painter. Since the Royal. 
Academy is execrated by the more advanced artists and critics, the slight sug- 
gestion in Homer’s work of Burlington House may explain the blindness of these 
younger painters and writers to his real merits. 

Ryder, though ranked very high, did not receive from the critics the appre- 
ciation he deserved. This was partly due to unfortunate circumstances. Because 
of the fragility of a number of his greatest works, it was impossible to send them 
abroad; and the summit of his achievement, the series of masterpieces in the 
National Collection of Fine Arts— paintings like Jonah and the Flying Dutch- 
man — could not be lent for legal reasons. And, worst of all, of the four can- 
vases we did send, one was the only picture slightly scratched on the voyage over 
and could not be shown. Even so, Ryder’s dark, tormented mysticism had an 
enthusiastic, if limited, following among painters, critics and connoisseurs. 

Though I believe there would be considerable agreement between British 
and American critics on the selection of our most important painters, I think 


FIG. 4. — JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY. — Mrs. Thomas Boylston. — Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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there would be an equal disagreement on how these, our best artists, rank. The 
expatriated American painters are more esteemed in England than in America. 
And here, as an American critic, I want to align myself with the British and 
offer a long overdue word in favor of our XIX Century cosmopolitans, even 
though I would not give Sargent the importance assigned to him in England. 
Whistler and Mary Cassatt have suffered in America, in a mild way, from the 
same disease that swept German thinking under the Nazis, when they exalted 
their own most idiomatic XIX Century artists at the expense of those who were 
influenced by the French. France, in the fine arts, has been the most creative 
country in the world for 250 years, a judgment I am sure the future will confirm. 
In this connection it is worth remembering that Whistler and Mary Cassatt 
exhibited with success in Paris, and that they exhibited not merely in the Salon, 
but also with the most significant artists of their generation, the Impressionists. 
Cassatt’s The Morning Toilet (Fig. 2), for example, was included in the Eighth 
Exhibition of the Impressionist Group in 1886, when it was so much admired by 
Degas that he acquired it for his own collection. Though this alone does not prove 
their superiority, | am doubtful that any other American painters of the XI X Cen- 
tury could have met such a challenge. 

And now I must immediately enter a caveat. I think the English critics 
go too far. A large number, for example, said that Copley and Stuart did their 
best work in England. Here I, and practically everyone who has written on 
American painting, disagree with our colleagues in England. If the English 
were more familiar with the evidence, could see more Copleys and Stuarts 
painted in this country, I think their opinions would change. But a lack of 
knowledge about our Colonial school appeared even in the learned British peri- 
odicals. I was surprised to find one of the most brilliant scholars and connois- 
seurs of European painting writing that Josiah Quincy by Gilbert Stuart (Fig. 3) 
has been reduced to a false originality of tone through overcleaning. ‘The critic 
in question has a very keen eye, and he was quite correct about originality of 
tone, but he was not right about falseness. It was just this originality of tone 
which was one of Stuart’s great innovations in art. After pointing out that West’s 
method of painting skin was contrary to nature, Stuart once said to Dunlap, 
“Look at my hand: see how the colors are mottled and mingled, yet all is clear 
as silver,” and on another occasion, “Good flesh coloring (partakes) of all colors, 
not mixed, so as to be combined in one tint, but shining through each other, like 
the blood through the natural skin.” It was the practice of these revolutionary 
theories which made Stuart’s portraits so original compared to other XVIII 
Century painting — a fact well known in America, but apparently not in England 
since his innovations were never mentioned by British critics of the Tate exhibi- 
tion. 


__ THOMAS EAKINS. — Miss Van Buren. — Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


FIG. 5, 


FIG. 6, — ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER, — Dead Bird, — Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, D. C. 


The fact is that Copley and Stuart were among the few geniuses to break 
through the XVIII Century formula of portraiture, and this they were able 
to do because taste in the New World was less standardized than in England. 
Hogarth, trying to paint realistically in London in the XVIII Century, was 
judged mad by such a typical connoisseur as Walpole, whereas realism was the 
essential quality demanded of Copley and Stuart by their middle-class sitters in 
the New World (Fig. 4). This gave their American work, compared to European 
painting in the XVIII Century, great importance, made it the most significant 
bourgeois art since the Dutch masters of the XVII Century; and in the case of 
Stuart this American love of realism, by encouraging him to search for visual truth, 
led him to anticipate many of the theories of the French Impressionists. 

Eakins, after Whistler and Mary Cassatt, had the greatest success in the 
exhibition. I used to ask English collectors which picture from America they 
would take home if they could have one. The portrait of Miss Van Buren by 
Eakins (Fig. 5) won easily, even with those who preferred Mary Cassatt and 
Whistler as painters. 

Thus, with the few exceptions I have mentioned, the preferences of the 
British critics in XVIII and XIX Century American painting were fairly con- 
ventional. In the case of contemporary art fewer critics stated definite opinions, 
as can be seen from looking at the chart at the end of this article. In dispos- 
ing of our modern pictures two catch phrases were often employed: “extraordinary 
variety,” by the more friendly writers, “derivative from the school of Paris,” 
by the less friendly; and as regards this section of the exhibition, I found a 
group of young London painters I lectured to much more enlightening. 

These artists had no interest in masters earlier than the middle of the XIX 
Century. They admired Eakins immensely, and they spoke highly of Ryder, 


FIG. 7, —- AMERICAN SCHOOL. — Meditation by the Sea. — Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


particularly because of his Dead Bird (Fig. 6). Some of the anonymous primi- 
tives met with favor, especially Meditation by the Sea (Fig. 7), which reminded 
one of them of an early poem by the leading poet in England today, T. S. Eliot, 
himself once an American, 
“T shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon the beach. 
I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 
I do not think that they will sing to me.” 

The work of our modern painters was what really absorbed the younger 
artists. They were familiar with the publications of the Museum of Modern 
Art, which are widely read and very influential abroad. They had also heard 
of the Federal Art Project, and they wanted to know how successful the gov- 
ernment had been as a patron. I was sorry that in the modern section there 
were so few sketches for wall paintings from this Federal project. When I 
said that government patronage in America had ceased, my listeners were deeply 
disappointed, for they hoped their Labor Government would follow the path we 
had pointed out. Had they seen the murals which were executed, however, they 
probably would not have liked the style in which they were painted. For the 
canvases in the exhibition by the realistic, regional painters, the interpreters 
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BUFFALO HUNTER, Anon. 
QUILTING PARTY, Anon. 
MED. BY THE SEA, Anon. 
POR. OF WOMAN, Anon. 
RUNAWAY HORSE, Anon. 
HICKS 


PRENDERGAST 
SCHNAKENBERG 


TWACHTMAN 
DAVIES 
MYERS 
EILSHEMIUS 
BURCHFIELD 
STERNE 


PIPPIN 


HART 
KUNIYOSHI 


PEALE, C. W. 


STUART 
FEININGER 


MARIN 
DICKINSON 
HOPPER 


KUHN 
EVERGOOD 


ALLSTON 
MORSE 
DURAND 
BINGHAM 
JOHNSON 
INNESS 
HOMER 
WHISTLER 
RYDER 
SARGENT 
WEIR 
GLACKENS 
SLOAN 
BELLOWS 
HARTLEY 
DEMUTH 
O'KEEFFE 
GROPPER 
DAVIS 
WATKINS 
ALBRIGHT 
SHAHN 
ATHERTON 
CADMUS 
BLUME 
BREININ 
AUSTIN 
GRAVES 
BLOOM 
LEVINE 


COLE 
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FEKE 
COPLEY 
WEST 
MOUNT 
EAKINS 
CASSATT 
CHASE 
KANE 
HENRI 
LUKS 
WOOD 
WEBER 
BENTON 
GROSZ 
CHAPIN 


FIG. 9. — GRANT WOOD. — Daughters of Revolution. — Collection of Mr. and Mrs. Edward G. Robinson, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


of the American scene so popular ten years ago with the directors of the art pro- 
ject, aroused very little interest. 

Imaginative painting was what the young artists in England were looking 
for. Morris Graves and Albright, whom I would place at the antipodes of taste, 
both received their admiration. But this is less surprising when one recognizes 
that if any generalization can be made about significant painting in England 
today, it is that the best artists are going through a phase which I can only 
describe as a kind of spectral Romanticism, eerie, nerve-shattered, haunted. 

Thus the young painters, who are perhaps unduly exasperated by anything 
that suggests realistic illustration, because this reminds them of the institution 
they detest, the Royal Academy, felt more kinship with such visionary painters 
as Ben Shahn, Darrel Austin, Marsden Hartley and John Marin than with 
realists like Hopper, Marsh, Curry or Benton. The outstanding exception was 
Grant Wood, whose Daughters of Revolution (Fig. 9) they enjoyed because of its 
stinging satire. 

It did not seem to trouble the artists, as it did the critics, that many of our 
contemporary painters worked in the idiom of the school of Paris. They recog- 
nized that before the war an international style with its center in France had 
become the accepted mode of expression everywhere for all but the most conserv- 
ative painters. With time this influence has waned, diminished, it is true, more 
rapidly in Europe than in America, for the Atlantic Ocean has always caused a 
lag in changes of fashion. But this was taken for granted, and instead of dis- 
missing contemporary painting in America, as did all but a few critics, simply 
as a reflection of the school of Paris, the artists I spoke to were making up their 
minds whether Arthur Dove’s abstractions were more personal than Stuart 
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Chase’s, or whether the thick, luscious impasto of Bloom and Levine was more 
stimulating than the clean, smooth surfaces of O’Keeffe and Shahn, or whether 
John Marin or Morris Graves has a truer feeling for the mystery of nature. 

But, as I have said, even among the critics, though there was a keen dis- 
cernment of the significant XVIII and XIX Century American painters, and, on 
the part of several writers, of the significant XX Century artists, there was a 
dearth of general ideas, of interpretation of the purposes and aims of the painters 
in the exhibition. No one among the British critics wrote as penetratingly about 
any artist as Roger Fry did, for example, about Ryder in 1908, when this painter’s 
work was practically unknown, even in America. 

Had Fry lived, one might have read an analysis of what it means to a painter 
to work in the colonies or the provinces, the advantages and disadvantages of 
being separated by thousands of miles from a center of gravity in art like Paris, 
the effect of the Provincial’s misjudgments in significance, such as Eakins’s wor- 
ship of Gérome, or the Provincial’s insecurity before the Old Masters, which 
may explain Homer’s wish to ignore them, or the Provincial’s lack of a studio 
tradition, which made Ryder such a weak craftsman; and, on the positive side, 
the Provincial’s moral integrity, Homer’s and Eakins’s refusal to compromise in 
their plodding search for reality, or Ryder’s indifference to popular taste, his 
detachment from all that was extraneous to his private vision. All these quali- 
ties I believe Fry would have recognized, and from them outlined perhaps the 
general character of an American style, pointed to its brusqueness, its awkward- 
ness, its naiveté at times; but he would also have made one aware, on the one 
hand, of its sincere struggle for actuality and, on the other, of its brooding, 
romantic vision. But, instead, the British criticisms of the Tate exhibition, with one 
or two exceptions, were more autobiographical in character, “I like this, I don’t 
like that”; and consequently they lend themselves to such a tabulation as that of the 
_-“box-score” (Fig. 8), which should be looked on as giving a general pattern of 
appreciation rather than a precise hierarchy of American artists as established by 
British critics. 

JOHN WALKER. 
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BÉULPTURE 
IN BRAZIL 


| Bie art can in no way be based upon native tradition. 
The Indians in Brazil never reached the high level of culture that we find in the 
cities, temples and institutions of the Mayas, the Aztecs and the Incas. They had 
to carry on too heavy a struggle against the scourges of the forests and the drought 
of deserts, amidst constant warfare. The first chroniclers following the discovery 
of Brazil left us a picture of a primitive and poverty-stricken civilization, where 
only the art of ceramics, imported from the Antilles, had reached a certain stage 
of development. 
During the Colonial Period, that is, from the discovery of the “Terra de 
Vera Cruz” —the name given by Cabral and Camoens to this new land —in 
1500, until the declaration of independence in 1816, Brazilian art evolved in the 
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shadow of Portuguese 
art, assimilating its vari- 
ous influences. 

With the Dutch col- 
onization in the North- 
east, thanks to scholars, 
artists and craftsmen 
brought over by Maurice 
de Nassau (1637-1644), 
we see the dawn of cul- 
ture and beauty. Franz 
Post, and “A; Heckhoug 
both born in a land of 
rain and foo Wotarich 
plains and old cities, 
abruptly transplanted 
into the languid heat of 
the tropics, amidst scen- 
ery whose exuberance 1s 
like a green mirror of the 
sun, raised their palettes 
and created the first ar- 
tistic vision of Brazil. Al- 
though certain painters of 
Pernambuco owe every- 
thing to the Dutch ex- 
WS , ample, the Dutch pene- 
Fic, to axuiyapinmo,— The Twdde Prophets = Conconliess 0 be (LA IGN Racca.) LESC DES 

(Partial view.) Photo. M. Gautherot. ally in architecture and 
painting, was too limited in time and space to exercise a predominant influence. 
The migratory currents (Spanish, Flemish, Italian, Arab, and even Chinese) are 
sporadic or local and never take a leading role. It is, moreover, useful to bear 
in mind that the centers where Brazilian colonial art was born and developed — 
the Northeast, Minas Gerais, Rio de Janeiro, and in a smaller measure, the ter- 
ritory of the Missiones — had for a long time, only a precarious intercourse. Even 
today, Brazil may be regarded as an archipelago of large towns along the seaboard, 
whose normal intercommunication is by water. 

On the other hand, during the colonial period, the most eminent artists were 
half-castes. In the course of time, the Negro fanaticism, the sentimental purity and 
the subtlety of the Indian, the realism of the Portuguese, all endeavored to find 
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fusion in joint expression. Slowly temperaments united and evoked certain char- 
acteristics. 

During more than three centuries, art in Brazil centered around the churches 
and the monasteries. Civic buildings are rare and of small importance. The 
mother country did all it could to stifle the beginnings of industrial or cultural 
independence. With the object of draining the country of gold and raw materials, 
it jealously reserved for itself, under threat of severe penalties, the monopoly of 
jewelry, textiles, printing and science; the life of the community was therefore 
unable to express itself other than through religious buildings. 

The XVI Century witnessed only a slow and scattered colonization. About 
the year 1600, the white population did not exceed 25,000 souls. The middle of 
the XVI Century inaugu- 
rated the building of 
chapels and churches. 

During the XVII 
Century, the introduction 
into the cane sugar facto- 
ries of a three-cylinder 
crushing machine (1608- 
1612), the establishment 
of naval yards in Bahia, 
and the extensive cultiva- 
tion of sugar cane planta- 
tions made possible by 
the mass importation of 
slaves, brought about a 
commercial and indus- 
trial prosperity in the 
Northeast. Subsequently, 
came the gold rush. Al- 
though gold was discov- 
ered before 1600, it was 
not until 1690-1700 that 
alluvial gold was found 
in any quantity in Minas 
Gerais, and a little later, 
diamonds and emeralds. 

This triple wealth — 
industrial, agricultural 


FIG. 2. — © ALEIJADINHO. — The Prophet Daniel. — Congonhas do Campo, Brazil. 


and mineral —was al- ee tC ntharor: 
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FIG. 3. —0O ALEIJADINHO, — Jonas Thrown into the Sea, bas relief on a pulpit. — Church of St. Francis of Assisi, Ouro Preto, 
Brazil. Photo, E. Hess. 


most immediately reflected in religious buildings. The first modest and fragile 
chapels made way for solidly built and sumptuous churches. They seemed to 
sprout from the mountains of gold, in an effort at redemption, in which the tragic 
lust for gain endeavored to find a sort of balance. With this sudden harvest of 
temples coincides the triumph of the Portuguese baroque, under D. Joao V. The 
religious congregations spread this art throughout Brazil. 

The first mass expression of city life is seen in Bahia, a crucible of gold and 
sun, where a new race —a mixture of Portuguese, Jews, Indians, Negroes and 
various Other immigrants — tried to express itself in the hundred chapels of “AII- 
Saints Bay.” ‘These were like glittering caskets, with their altars, their pillars, 
their naves, their statues, their carved decorations, all shimmering with gold, as 
if it had been feared that the silence of an unadorned space would interrupt this 
litany of gold. This monochrome hallucination offered only a limited oppor- 
tunity for the individual whims of the sculptor; not so much because the statue 
had to integrate itself into the altar or the niche in order to efface itself like 
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FIG. 4.0 ALEIJADINHO. — Christ Preaching from a Boat, bas relief on a pulpit. — Church of St. Francis of Assisi, Ouro Preto, 
Brazil. Photo. E. Hess. 


flame in a fire, but because it was merely an accessory, the gilding very often 
being considered more important than the statue — and costing more. 

However, more than architecture, the standards of which are easily inter- 
nationalized, sculpture is closely related to individual life, and its forms are 
naturally inspired by environment. Thus, the one under discussion expresses 
the national soul during the entire life of the nation beginning with its birth 
pangs.’ 

Four names dominate this enormous and dispersed production: Chagas and 
Manoel Ignacio da Costa in Bahia, O Aleijadinho in Minas Gerais, Mestre Val- 
entim in Rio de Janeiro. 

Chagas — called “o Cabra” — whose dates of birth and death are still ob- 
scure, adorned the churches of the Third Order of the Carmelites and of Santa 
Anna in Bahia with various works about the middle of the XVIII Century. His 
groups Our Lady of Sorrows, St. John and Magdalena, as well as his St. Bene- 


1. I am leaving out of this essay ornamental, indigenous and popular sculpture. 
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dict are rigid, even solemn, but their 
noble austerity reflects a high conception 
of art. 

Although Bahia fell from its rank 
as capital of the country in 1763, it re- 
mains the metropolis of religious art; 
but its sculptors, Felix Pereira, who 
died at the end of the XVIII Century, 
Bento Sabino dos Reis (1776-1846), as 
well as those who continued their tradi- 
tion during the XIX Century, Pereira 
Baiano (1825-1871) and Aurelio Rodri- 
gues da Silva (1834-1896), achieved only 
technical ability adapted to conventional 
themes. In the work of Antonio de 
Souza Paranhos (1786-1854), we dis- 
cover merely traces of the decorative 
sumptuousness of the baroque. 

Only one powerful personality 
stands out in this forest of indifferent 
productions: Manoel Ignacio da Costa, 
who died in 1849, at the age of ninety. 
The mixture of realism and ecstasy in his 
San Pedro de Alcantara reminds one of 
Grünewald. His works — various fig- 

we SOND ea ae ures of Christ, distinguished by an ex- 

acerbation in the painting of sorrow, 
-groups in terra cotta illustrating biblical scenes, bas-reliefs, statues of saints — 
deserve detailed study for their impassioned eloquence. 

Between the decadence of Bahia as the center of Brazilian art and the mod- 
ern hegemony of Rio de Janeiro, is situated the sudden growth of the towns in 
Minas Gerais. As soon as the bandeirantes — hunters of Indian slaves and at the 
same time discoverers of unknown land, starting, sometimes in a large troop, from 
the State of San Paulo — discovered gold nuggets coated with black earth, Ouro 
Preto, in the river Tripui, crowds of adventurers rushed into the country. Ac- 
cording to Baron Eschwege, Brazil had in 1820 already produced 960.000 kilo- | 
grams of gold. 

Under the influence of this sudden wealth, settlements sprung up and flour- 
ished, and churches were built. The most famous of these temples are the ones 
decorated by O Aleijadinho. 


NA 
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* * * 


Antonio Francisco Lisboa (1730 ?-1814) nicknamed “O Aleijadinho,” the little 
cripple, was the son of a slave and a carpenter hailing from the neighborhood of 
Lisbon, who had come to excercise his craft at Vila Rica in 1724. He was bril- 
liantly endowed and ended by drawing up plans for two big churches. 

Architect, sculptor, decorator, O Aleijadinho leaves an impressive production 
of varying quality, some of it revealing the true inspiration of a genius. In this 
essay, we shall be concerned exclusively with his statuary. His first work of im- 
portance is represented by four bas-reliefs of the pulpits in the Church of St. 
Francis of Assisi at Vila Rica, where he worked at intervals from 1771 to 1794: 
two figures of evangelists and two Biblical scenes. These two scenes: Christ Preach- 
ing from a Boat on the Sea (Fig. 4) and Jonas Thrown into the Sea (Fig. 3), recall 
the best Gothic compositions of its kind. Both dramatic—one in the throes of ship- 
wreck, the other in the agony of a soul-storm—they reveal the spirit of wonder 
and are in themselves miracles. 

Four years later, the medallion 
representing St. Francis Receiving 
the Stigmata on Mount Alverne, 
still preserved its dynamic force 
although swayed entirely by the 
baroque and burdened with symbol- 
ism. Did the learned priests talk 
too much to him about Bonaventura, 
Giotto, T. Celano? In the ablution- 
font of the sacristy, which was prob- 
ably conceived and achieved about 
the same time, symbol and allegory 
blend in a cold and learned compo- 
sition. 

During the same period that he 
worked at Vila Rica, O Aleijadinho 
embellished the Church of the Car- 
melites at Sabara with works in 
stone and wood (1770-1783). His 
statuary there appeared at the end 
of this period. His two figures of 
Saints and his two Atlantes have 
nothing outstanding about them; 


FIG. 6. — O ALEIJADINHO, — The Prophet Jonas. —- Congonhas do Campo, 


his bas-reliefs of the two pulpits Brazil (Detail). Photo. M. Gautherot. 
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(1781-1783) illustrating two sayings of the gospel, crowd together thick set figures, 
of crude appearances and in clumsy attitudes. 

Between the two periods of production a tragedy occurred, terribly handicap- 
ing the creative powers of O Aleijadinho. In 1776, the year before the birth of 
his natural son, a “record of current accounts” of Vila Rica mentions that he had 
to be “carried by two Negroes.” He contracted a terrible disease; he lost the use 
of his feet; he had to drag himself on his knees, and his fingers became partly 
paralyzed. 

It is beyond doubt that he now had great difficulty in getting used to his seri- 
ously hampered means of expression and had, so to speak, to learn his craft anew. 
It was natural, too, that his deeply wounded heart should make him feel very bitter. 
Hideous in appearance, misanthropic, utterly miserable,’ this living corpse was 
animated by two invisible forces: art and faith. There is probably no more con- 
vincing example of the magic power of art than the life of O Aleijadinho. 

His meditations on the Bible 
transfigured his vision of the 
world — recalling in some re- 
spects the life of Blake. That is 
why his last great work — The 
Twelve Prophets, at Congonhas 
do Campo (Figs. 1, 2 and 6), is 
by far the one most inspired 
with the spirit of eternity. At 
the top of a hill, surrounded by a 
wide circle of mountains, stands 
the sanctuary of the Good Jesus 
of Matozinhos, completed about 
1773. A gently sloping garden 
leads to it. In the garden are 
found six little chapels, six sta- 
tions of the Calvary. The sixty- 
six statues of cedar wood, life 
size, which fill these chapels, 


2. Do we owe to him this conception of 
Christ Alive on the Cross, where the Saviour, 
his head erect, his eyes wide open and im- 
passive notwithstanding his martyrdom, 
casts a look of defiance and disdain on the 
crowd? Two of these figures are found in the 
places where O Aleijadinho worked. One in 
the sacristy of the Church of the Good Jesus 
FIG. 7.— AUGUST ZAMOYSKI. — Seated Woman, granite, — Collection of Mr. 0f Matozinhos at Congonhas do Campo, the 

Cordesse, Marseilles, France. other at Catas Altas. 
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FIG. 8. — VICTOR BRECHERET. — Monument to the Bandeiras, maquette. — Sao Paulo, Brazil. Photo. Zanella and Moscardi. 


carved by O Aleijadinho (from 1796 to 1799) are treated in a popular style where 
the instinct for the dramatic calls for a clash of strong contrasts. It seems as if 
these sixty-six statues, of which only the principal ones bear the visible hall-mark 
of the artist, were in some way, a long and gradual preparation for his masterpiece. 

In 1800, at the age of seventy, master again of his technique, in spite of the par- 
tial paralysis of his fingers, he undertook to carve, in national stone (pedra sabao) ,” 
twelve prophets, life size, meant to decorate the terrace of the Church and the 
rampart that surrounds it. 

This tortured genius who had hitherto been compelled to express himself in 
the conventional flux of baroque decoration, and to burden himself so often with 
the anecdotal symbolism which the religious congregations forced upon him, was 
able here to set free and throw into relief his true inspiration; to work in harmony 
with the innermost feeling of his people and of his time. It is the one outstanding 
merit of O Aleijadinho to have expressed, alone, the drama of gold—the drama of 
his race and of his environment. The slave of the valley, working all day long 
Rt iis stone which hardens when exposed to the air is quarried near Ouro Preto. Its carving requires more 


tools than the marble of Carrara. So that the difficulties where with O Aleijadinho, using soft steel, had to contend, 
were great indeed. Sculptor Zamoyski compares this stone to the Chinese stone called “Pagoda stone.” 
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FIG, 9, — CELSO ANTONIO. — Seated Woman, maquette. 
Photo. Carlos. 


roamed through them. 


with his sieve in the water of the river, 
under the shadow of his master’s whip; 
the “garimpeiro,” the lonely and adven- 
turous miner starving in the forlorn 
mountains; the “inconfidente,’ the mu- 
latto rebel, fettered by the hate of race 
decrees and race prejudices, form the 
base of crushed humanity upon which 
stand the Prophets. 

Although the esthetic value of the 
Prophets is uneven, it behooves us to 
judge the work as a whole. It has state- 
liness. Every figure—even if we cannot 
compare it to the Prophets of Bamberg 
—has a character of its own, like a musi- 
cal accord which a rigid but pure 
counter-point harmonizes in an epic or- 
chestration. 

When, in 1814, O Aleijadinho died, 
blind, paralyzed, wretched and _ bitter, 
torn by suffering, upon a rough couch 
of three planks nailed to four wooden 
legs, there died with him the glory of 
art in Minas Gerais. Alluvial gold had 
vanished. . The towns which had wit- 
nessed the flow of variegated crowds, 
where the Negroes shook gold dust from 
their hair into the holy font of the 
churches, where the religious proces- 
sions were transformed into exhibitions 
of precious stones, chased silver, statues 
plated with gold, these towns became de- 
serted and only the shadow of the past 


However, when Minas Gerais lapsed into decadence, the intellectual life of 
the country was already concentrated in Rio de Janeiro, thanks to the arrival of 
the Royal Court of Portugal (1808) and to the protection of art which monarchy 
spread around it. Moreover, the colonial period of Rio was to close with a name 
full of interest, the name of Valentim da Fonseca e Silva, commonly called “‘Mes- 


tre Valentim” (1745 ? -1813). 


_—_a> Ne 
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Of an overwhelming activity—in turn, town planner, architect, designer of 
furniture and jewelry, sculptor and decorator—he left in every kind of work a high 
water-mark of his artistic distinction. Many of his works have been crippled or 
ruined. Others have disappeared. The architectural part has been the best pro- 
tected: I should like to call special attention to the decoration of the Church of 
the Military Cross, the supreme elegance of which is worthy of Versailles. His 
statuary has fared badly. Four statues—if one excepts his angels—and a medal- 
lion of D. Pedro II and D. Maria, represent, in reality, all that remains of his 
sculptural work. But his personality stands out clearly. One notes a painstak- 
ing finish, an unerring rhythm, a real delicacy of expression and a charming 
simplicity. 

* * * 

The second period of Brazilian art, the Period of Independence, begins 
with the proclamation of 
Independence in 1816. 
The royal family of Por- 
tugal which, to escape the 
domination of Napoleon, 
had sought a temporary 
refuge in Brazil, trans- 
formed Rio into a real 
capital. The proclama- 
tion of the Empire (1822) 
reacted favorably to the 
inauguration of an era of 
culture. One of the first 
manifestations of this de- 
sire for culture was the 
invitation extended to a 
group of French artists-— 
of which the architect 
Grandjean de Montigny, 
and the painters J-B. De- 
bret and J. Lebreton, 
were the most outstand- 
ing figures—to establish 
themselves in Brazil and 
to collaborate in the dif- 
fusion of the various arts. 
These French artists were FIG. 10. — ALFREDO CESCHIATTI. — Adam, Bas relief. Photo. Carlos. 
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by no means stars of the first magnitude, but they undertook their work with 
devotion. 

Did this massive and artificial importation of a foreign ideal deflect the 
Brazilian artistic current from its natural evolution? The question is only per- 
tinent in architecture. French influence did not extend beyond Rio. There it exer- 
cised a sort of relative hegemony, as Queen D. Maria had introduced the fashion 
of speaking French. 

From the point of view of sculpture, the French artist Marc Ferrez (1780- 
1850), who became professor at the Academy and lived at Rio until his death, 
had as principal pupil Chaves Pinheiro, 
remembered as the author of an eques- 
trian and fairly declamatory statue of 
Don Pedro IT, made in 1866, which the 
Emperor refused to have erected. The 
only other name of any value during that 
period is Almeida Reis. 

The field of Brazilian art was sud- 
denly to be conquered and occupied for 
half a century, by a fashionable virtuoso, 
Rodolfo Bernardelli (1852-1931). His 
father, a wandering Italian violinist had 
finally settled down in Rio. Rodolfo, 
born in Mexico, after having studied in 
Rio, worked for many years in Rome. 
As soon as he returned to Rio in 188s, 
he began to fill the public squares with 
gigantic official monuments, and the 
drawing rooms of society with busts of 
“guaranteed” resemblance. He wasted 
his gifts on this multitudinous produc- 
bé tion and left only a few maquettes, in 

FIG, 11, — BRUNO GioRGr. — Torso of the “Cabocla." which he escaped from the disasters of 

complacency and commercial success. 

But at the time Bernardelli ended his noisy fireworks, Brazilian art was 
already prospering with tropical prodigality. The fears and hopes born out of 
World War I were soon forgotten in the breath-taking expansion of the country. 
On the other hand, political events in Europe had compelled artists born in Brazil 
but coveting laurels in the Old World to return to their native country; they had 
also compelled foreign artists to seek refuge in Brazil where they were assimi- 
lated. World War II produced a dizzy prosperity which again made the pro- 
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tection of the arts an official responsi- 
bility. Rio became a town covered with 
skyscrapers, some twenty-two stories 
high. The initiative of great architects 
— Oscar Niemeyer and Lucio Costa 
foremost among them — brought about 
a rapprochement between architecture 
and sculpture. Finally, Minister Cap- 
anema, for many years the head of the 
Department of Education and Fine Arts, 
invited artists to Rio, gave them an op: 
portunity to collaborate in the embellish- 
ment of new government buildings, and 
thus exercised a most beneficial influence. 

Among the generation which is now 
over fifty years of age, and which has 
reached the full maturity of its talent, 
three sculptors show three characteristic 
aspects of Brazilian art. 

The Polish sculptor August Zamoy- 
ski (born in 1890 ——), established in 
Brazil since 1940, stands for the classical 
ideal, by which I understand the effort 
toward perfection of form in the inter- 
pretation of nature. Scion of an old 
aristocratic family whose palace in War- 
saw was a famous center of art, univer- 
sity student, twice a soldier, twice a prisoner, he learned his art in Germany 
(1916-1918), practiced it in Paris (1923-1935), and taught it in Warsaw (1935- 
1939), his troubled life having stimulated his passionate devotion to art. Repeating 
in Rio de Janeiro, in 1940, the example he had already set in Warsaw in 1935, he 
established, under the auspices of the Ministry of Education, a cooperative work- 
shop where young sculptors of Brazil as well as of foreign countries are initiated 
into the secrets of their craft, while sharing in the profits from the sale of works 
realized in common. In this cooperative atelier, the spirit of medieval times, the 
spirit of disinterestedness which subordinates the individual will to the common 
task and promotes active collaboration between master and pupils, has the happiest 
results. Even after the first year, each of the students were able to exhibit twenty 
works, the proceeds of which enabled them to spend a holiday in Para de Minas 
(Minas Geraes), where they learned how to quarry the blocks of pedra sabäo 


FIG, 12, — BRUNO GIORGI. — The two sisters. Photo. Carlos. 
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which they needed. 

The work of Zamoy- 
ski cannot be classified 
as belonging to any 
school. In 1918, in War- 
saw, he. createdethc 
Formists, a group which 
aimed at an abstract art 
of pure form, interpre- 
tative of ideas. How- 
ever, Zamoyski soon be- 
came aware that this 
fallacious conception of 
art could only lead up 
the blind alley of alle- 
gory and artificiality. At 

FIG. 13, —AUGUET ae Tate, Bree, phate’ M, Gaia ae? So) aCe ee ESS EEE 
of the present troubled 
state of civilization induced so many artists to follow sterile systems of geometry, 
he turned toward the earth, toward his people, toward the truth of flesh and sub- 
stance. He loved the clumsy limbs of his peasant-folk, their masks of obstinate 
resignation. His Head of a Peasant Woman (1936) in the National Museum of 
Warsaw, his Peasant Woman Standing (1932), a lump of will-power, his first 
sketches of Polish Peasant Women, revealed to him the path he should follow. 
He strove to rival nature. He worked years on certain statues, obsessed with the 
ideal of a perfect form. Having found his double creed — individual vision and 
perfection of execution — he communicated this message to his pupils. He urged 
the necessity of craftsmanship, taught them to forge their own tools, to carve their 
" stones, to cast, weld and chase their bronzes. At the same time he showed them 
that nature is inexhaustible if one looks at it with a fresh eye — what he terms: 
an “authentic look”. He impressed upon them further that the artist finds treasures 
in nature according to his ability to discern them, which means that one of the 
first requisites of creation is culture, for art represents not only the naked man but 
“all his myth.” 

Among the principal works which Zamoyski carved in Rio, there is the life 
size statue of Chopin, facing the Ocean, at the Praia Vermelha (Red Beach), the 
very fine head of Inge Vargas, the Woman Resting (Fig. 13), whose striking 
beauty halts the visitor to the Casino of Pampulha (Belo Horizonte) and, above 
all, The Earth (Fig. 5), final idealization of the Polish peasant woman, a solid 
and earnest figure, absorbed in contemplating the double harvest of the brooding 
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plain and of her equally brooding self. This stout body with short muscles, thick 
neck, heavy breasts, by a miracle of balance, of cunning architecture, seems to form 
only the base for the dream of her face. An epic spirit animates this thoughtful 
work to such an extent that the heroine seems the incarnation of the tenacious 
struggle of Poland throughout her tragic history. 

Another tendency — an unceasing pursuit of new expression for sentimental 
values — is illustrated by Victor Brecheret. Of Italian origin, having worked 
and exhibited for many years in Paris, having studied it seems all esthetics, he 
built up, within a logical contour, a subtle network of planes and volumes. Sup- 
pressing decorative elements, and somehow, the stages of his analysis, he tends 


FIG. 14. — VICTOR BRECHERET. — Monument to the Bandeiras, maquette. — Sao Paulo, Brazil. Photo. Zanella J. Moscardi. 


toward the paroxysm of an attitude. His Dancing Girl, a human candelabrum 
with three branches of tense will, is a paradox of balance. His first works, such as 
the Amazon, were redolent of an implacable carnal passion. Since then the artist 
has given himself up to more abstract research, where smooth surfaces seem to 
spiritualize bodies and movements in a sort of artistic preciosity. Lately, in a 
brilliant glow of his sumptuous imagination, Brecheret created an ample and bold 
composition: the Bandeiras (Figs. 8 and 14). On a sloping ground advance a 
troupe of adventurers: captain on horseback, warriors taking possession of the soil 
by entrusting to it their dead, sailors hauling a boat, the naked bodies of all armed 
with the spirit of victory, their faces reflecting the cruel mirage and the mystic 
longing of the Unknown. This powerful group has for Brazil the same meaning 
that the Rodin masterpiece, Les Bourgeois de Calais, has for France. 

The national current, in the sense of using only specifically indigenous ele- 
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ments, is represented by Celso Antonio. Born in 1896 in the State of Maranhäo, 
of Indian descent, this disciple of Bourdelle gratefully remembered, during his 
work on the Monument aux Mineurs, the advice given him by his master: “You 
must devote yourself to the Indians of your country and not to the Portuguese or to 
the Spaniards.” After his return to Brazil in 1926, Celso Antonio began to study 
Brazilian types in Brazilian attitudes. By this he meant the half-caste of mixed 
Indian blood, with round arms, short legs, heavy ankles, thick lips, languid eyes 
in a slight upward turn — a Brazilian type which has inherited from the Indian 
the slow majesty of movement, the voluptuousness of silence, and a certain im- 
passibility. The principal works of Celso Antonio — the Mother (1944), portray- 
ing a woman at the moment when she lifts herself from the ground while 
continuing to play with her child, endless love radiating from her simple and 
honest face; the Woman Carrying Water, as hieratic as an Egyptian deity; the 
Woman Seated on the Ground (Fig. 9) — all fully realize this standard of native 
beauty and create a tradition. 

In Brazil, a large constellation of talented young artists are today very active 
in the field of sculpture. If space permitted this survey to cover the younger gen- 
eration, it would be a rewarding task to comment on the work of Alfredo Ces- 
chiatti (Fig. 10), Hanna Kwiatkowska, J. Pedrosa, M. C. P. de Barros, Honorio 
Pecanha, and others. It would, above all, be necessary to find golden language to 
praise Bruno Giorgi (Figs. 11 and 12), whose fecundity equals his genius and 
whose work embodies the most moving appeal of modern youth. 

* * * 


Brazilian sculpture, nurtured by the most varied currents, broadly interna- 
tional in its sources and in its horizons, seems destined to an era of glory, thanks 
to the continuous progress of the country. The feverish development of architec- 
ture has forced sculpture to adapt itself to the measure of the cities, which them- 
~ selves reflect the breathless rhythm of our time. The sculptures in relief applied 
to the lateral walls of the huge portico of the Ministry of War, are eight meters 
high; the group of Youth which Bruno Giorgi finished in granite, for the square 
in front of the Ministry of Education, is five meters high; the statue of Benjamin 
Constant, which Modestino Kanto, the old teacher of many a young artist, proposes 
to place on top of the future Museum of the Republic in Niteroi, measures 
twenty meters. 

There is in this adaption of sculpture to architecture, an interesting develop- 
ment which tends to restore to sculpture its mission in the life of the city. 


FABRICE POLDERMAN. 


NEGLECTED PAINTINGS 
IN 
THE CHURCHES OF PARIS 


In 1918, on Holy Friday, the 

St. Gervais Church in Paris was partially de- 

stroyed by German shells. Several hundred victims 

— among them one hundred dead — were found 
under the ruins. 

The old stained glass of the church had fortu- 

nately been removed from the windows and placed 


in safe shelters a few weeks before the catastrophe. 

These lessons were not forgotten. In 1939, the 
Fine Arts Administration of the City of Paris took 
measures for the evacuation of all movable treas- 
ures from the churches of the capital and organ- 
ized the protection on the spot of certain tombs, 
murals and wainscots by means of sandbags and 
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wooden scaffoldings. Plans for each church, with a 
careful outline of the location of the objects to be 
evacuated or given adequate protection, were pre- 
pared in advance with this purpose in mind. 

The stained glass was evacuated. It filled about 
a thousand cases, which were sheltered in a castle 
of the Allier Department. The statues were placed 
underground in various crypts, among them those 
of the St. Sulpice Church in Paris, which are cor- 
temporaneous with those of Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral. 


FIG. 2, — P. 


Most of the paintings were also put into cases, 
but the very large canvases, such as the ex-votos in 
the St. Etienne du Mont Church of Paris — works 
of Largillière and de Troy — were rolled up on 
specially prepared wooden cylinders. ‘l'he same 
procedure was, incidentally, used in Holland for 
the evacuation of Rembrandt’s Night Watch from 
the Rijksmuseum. Most of the paintings were 
finally moved to the Castle of Chambord. 


On their return to Paris after the liberation, the 


paintings required new attention. When they were 
unwrapped it appeared, under the glaring light of 
day, that the canvases needed a thorough cleaning, 
and most of them even a great deal of restoration. 
Moreover, there was a general feeling that the 
opportunity of having all these treasures at hand, 
so to speak, should be utilized for having photo- 
graphs of them taken and an attempt made to 
identify some of them before they were returned 
to their former locations and again hung on the 
high walls of the Parisian churches, where they had 


BRUEGHEL, the Younger. — Calvary. — St. Nicolas du Chardonnet Church, Paris. 


not been easily accessible for a long time. 

The cleaning resulted in the discovery of signa- 
tures, dates, crests or coats of arms. he removal 
of repaints brought about many valuable revela- 
tions. It suddenly became obvious how many great 
but neglected and unjustly ignored works of art 
had been hidden in the churches of Paris, unno- 
ticed by the public, and even by connoisseurs and 
by art literature. Therefore, the Direction of Fine 
Arts of the City of Paris and the French Service 
of Historical Monuments decided to organize an 


ric. 3. — After RUBENS. — The Pilgrims of Emmaus. — St. Eustace Church, Paris. 


exhibition of these works whose original splendor 
had been restored, thanks to the initiative taken by 
these government agencies. 

Incidentally, similar exhibitions were held after 
the war all over western Europe. In Zurich, 
Switzerland, a large collection of stained glass 
from Swiss sanctuaries was gathered. In London, 
statues and stained glass from Westminster Abbey 


were put on exhibition before being returned to 
their centuries-old locations in the windows of the 
old Abbey. In Brussels, the famous Ghent altar- 
piece of the Mystic Lamb by Van Eyck, recently 
discussed in the “Gazette des Beaux-Arts” by Pro- 
fessor Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., was exhibited 
to the worshipping crowds celebrating the return 
of the masterpiece to Belgium. It had been evacu- 
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FIG. 4.— Anonymous Flemish Master, XVI Century. — The Annunciation. — St. Nicolas du Chardonnet Church, Paris. 


ated from Belgium in 1940 and taken for safe- 
guarding to France, where the Nazi looters seized 
it and sent it to Germany. It was thanks to the 
American Army’s art outfits that it again reached 
Belgian soil, and it was while on its way to the 
Ghent Cathedral that the capital of Belgium took 
the opportunity of paying homage to the return of 
one of its most cherished “prodigal sons.” 

The heretofore unknown or overlooked paint- 
ings of Parisian churches, whose value had not 
been recognized before the war, especially justified 
the organization of the exhibition of these works, 
and it was important for our studies to present 
them in a place where they could be easily viewed, 
and were accessible for a thorough examination by 
experts. 


Among these paintings there are a number of 
primitives of the school of Giotto, as well as works 
of the Flemish and French schools of painting of 
the XIV and XV Centuries. While French paint- 
ings of the XVII and XVIII Centuries prevail 
(Figs. 1 and 6), there are in the series under dis- 
cussion works of various other origins. 

Among the Italian paintings the most remark- 
able, and also the best known, is the Adoration of 
the Shepherds by T'intoretto. It was hidden before 
the war in the loft of a church, and one of the 
happy results of the work done by the French art 
officials during and after the war, is that it will 
now be given a place of honor in the same church, 

Another excellent result is the identification as 
a work by Claude Vignon, of a painting formerly 
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FIG, 5, — EUSTACHE LE SUEUR. — Jesus Reviving the Son of the 
Widow of Naim. — St. Roch Church, Paris. 


of a large retable made for the Church of San 
Pietro in Verona. The part of the retable shown 
in the exhibition of paintings from Paris churches, 
belongs to the St. Gervais Church, the other parts 
of the retable being scattered among the museums 
of Lyons, Rouen and Nantes. 

Two of the copies included were of special in- 
terest as reproductions of originals which had dis- 
appeared. The Pilgrims of Emmaus by Rubens 
was engraved several times before trace of it was 
lost. The existing copy of that painting must have 
been executed in the studio of Rubens (Fig. 3). 
The other copy, representing St. Jerome in Prayer, 
was made after a painting by Georges de la Tour. 

An unknown work by  Breughel — Peter 
Breughel, the Younger — belonging to the Church 
of St. Nicolas du Chardonnet (Fig. 2), had been 
in the St. Gervais Church, the Decollation of St. 
John, previously considered to be by T'intoretto. 


A Crowning With Thorns by Luca Giordano, 
was commonly regarded as a mere copy, but after 
cleaning it revealed not only its high quality of 
painting, but even the signature of the master. 

Through a comparative study with a print in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, an Ecstasy of Magda- 
len was recognized as a painting by the Sienese 
artist, Rutilio Manetti. 

The Supper at Emmaus from the Church of St. 
Louis-en-l’Ille, which had belonged to the Austri- 
an imperial collections, had been engraved in 
Vienna as a work by Titian and was commonly 
known under this traditional attribution. The 
cleaning proved that this was wrong and could 
not be retained. 

The Eternal Father Surrounded by Angels by 
Pietro Vannucci (Perugino) formed the crown 


The Flight to Egypt, 1751. — St. Sul- 
pice Church, Paris. (The portion in the right top corner shows 
the state of the painting before restoration.) 


FIG. 6, — J. B. PIERRE. 
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completely ignored by art historians after having 
been mentioned for the first time in an inventory 
of 1827. 

The churches of Paris have throughout the cen- 
turies known many troubled times. They have 
passed through religious wars, through revolutions, 
and have suffered from the strange caprice of man, 
those urbanites of all periods who pursued them 
and took pleasure in destroying the creations of 
their predecessors, whether they were sanctuaries 
of the best Roman or Gothic style or built by Ren- 
aissance and baroque artists. When, on the occa- 
sion of a recent exhibition, a map of the old 
convents of Paris was drawn, everyone was startled 
and indignant at the number of monuments and 
precious buildings of the past that had thus been 
destroyed. Of the various religious orders which 
had dwelt in the capital —the Feuillants, Capu- 
cins, Celestins, Grands Augustins, and Filles du 
Calvaire — there remains no trace whatever in all 
the buildings of Paris, and only from time to time 
is such memory revived by the name of a boulevard 
or a quay, or even a small dead-end street or alley. 

One is therefore especially pleased to find among 
the paintings preserved in the Paris churches such 
works as the Martyrdom of St. Eustace — which 
Cardinal de Richelieu commissioned Simon Vouet 
to paint for the Church of St. Eustace, where it is 
still to be found today — and St. Merri Delivering 
Prisoners, commissioned to the same painter for 
the Church of St. Merri, to which it also still be- 
longs. 

Some works are particularly Parisian in char- 
acter and are very closely linked with the history 
of Paris. Among these are portraits of St. Gene- 
vieve, patroness of the city; the two ex-votos of St. 
Etienne du Mont which show the aldermen of 
Paris offering thanks to the Saint for the protec- 
tion she gave Paris to save the city from famine; 
the portrait of Louis XIII Presenting the Models 
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of the Churches of St. Paul and Notre Dame des 
Victoires; and also the portrait of St. Vincent de 
Paul Visiting the Hospital of the Foundling Chil- 
dren. Every year on the first of May, the corpora- 
tion of metalworkers offered to Notre Dame de 
Paris a “May” in the form of a picture. Some of 
these “Mays” have survived until our time. Works 
by such artists as Coypel, Restout, Vouet, de la 
Hyre, etc., they are now scattered throughout the 
churches of Paris. 
* * * 


The dramatic exodus to which works of art 
were subjected during the war had at least this 
happy consequence as far as the paintings in the 
Parisian churches are concerned: they brought 
within the reach of our study and restoration 
paintings which had made a valuable contribution 
to the development of French art. Without the 
tragic events which tore these paintings away from 
the peace of the sanctuaries within which they had 
lived for centuries, the general revision of these 
paintings, not to speak of the restoration work, 
would have taken many long years. 

The paintings left the churches to go into exile 
under a thick coating of dust, smoke from candles, 
accumulated repaints and varnishes. They will re- 
turn to their permanent dwellings rejuvenated and 
brilliant. Even when they are restored to the 
churches to which they belong, adequate measures 
will be taken to have them benefit from better 
lighting, and-make it possible for those who did 
not have the privilege of studying them in the 
Paris exhibition, to see them without difficulty in 
the churches. 

However, in spite of these gratifying results 
from the point of view of our studies, we want to 
emphasize our hope that never again will French 
works of art have to flee from the menace of an 
enemy invasion! 


Yvon BIZARDEL. 
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